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CURRENT COMMENT. 


AFTER more than six years of existence, the Government 
which is apparently the most stable, and certainly the most 
significant on the continent of Europe has at last been 
recognized by one of the Allied Powers. That the British 
Government should be the first to resume full diplomatic 
relations with Russia under the new conditions is an in- 
dication of the superior political acumen and common 
sense in that country. British business-interests had care- 
fully looked over the Russian field and had seen good 
opportunities. A representative committee of business 
men headed by Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s brother had made a 
survey of Russia and reported unreservedly in favour of a 
resumption of relations. Yet neither a Conservative nor 
a Liberal Government in England could extend recogni- 
tion without stultifying itself, for it would be too deeply 
enmeshed in its own propaganda of mendacity against the 
Soviet Union. A Labour Government was the only politi- 
cal machine free from such embarrassing entanglements, 
and probably this fact contributed to the complacency 
with which shrewd British business men viewed the acces- 
sion to office of a party directed nominally by Socialists. 
The disability of submitting to a Government which is 
“in principle” of the Socialist persuasion, but which actu- 
ally exists by grace of the old bi-partisan machine, was 
heavily overbalanced by the advantage of establishing 


cordial relations with a greatly rehabilitated nation of 150 


million potential customers. 


In view of Mr. MacDonald’s Russian policy, peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the recent interview with Mr. Litvinov, 
Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs in Russia, re- 
cently printed in the Manchester Guardian. Mr. Litvinov’s 
subject was concessions; and he made it clear that while 
the Russian Government felt it necessary to rent out some 
of its resources for exploitation by enterprising for- 
eigners, it was going about the business with canny reser- 
vations. During the past eighteen months, he stated, eight 
hundred proposals had come before the Concessions Com- 
mittee, but only about fifty had been accepted, and the bulk 
of these had gone to Germans. He explained that the bias 
towards Germany was natural under the circumstances, 


“since the Treaty of Rapallo established normal relations 
between the two countries, and the status of German citi- 
zens in Russia and Russian citizens in Germany is prop- 
erly defined, and there is proper protection for goods and 
funds in both countries.” Both Premier MacDonald, and 
the British capitalists who view with abhorrence his eco- 
nomic theories and those of Mr. Litvinov, understand this 
kind of logic, and with over a million unemployed they 
are in no mood to give the German brethren an undue eco- 
nomic advantage in Eastern Europe. As Mr. Lloyd 
George once remarked in a moment of inspiration, “Eng- 
land lives by trade, and all the people know it.’ Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s move in recognizing a Communist regime had a 
good press, even in newspapers of conservative inclina- 
tions, and that the barometric pound sterling went up a 
notch. 


On the other hand, Signor Mussolini is probably not at 
all happy at seeing the British Labour Government shak- 
ing hands with Moscow with such unexpected prompti- 
tude. He himself has been dangling the prospect of recog- 
nition before Moscow, and holding out for a price, in a 
manner that recalls how the Italian Government, before 
plunging its people into the war, dickered and bargained 
with both sides for the more substantial bids. Mussolini 
will doubtless find that the value of his recognition has 
taken a decided slump in the Kremlin, and the Russians 
are in a position to hold out on him, now that a greater 
Power has broken the diplomatic ice. As for our own 
Mr. Hughes, the British recognition will inevitably sub- 
ject him to increasing embarrassments as time goes on. 
Enterprising American go-getters will not keep their 
equanimity as they watch our British cousins lifting the 
Russian bacon. They will complain more and more loudly, 
and so will the American producers whom Mr. Hughes 
compels to engage in Russian trade under unnatural diffi- 
culties and to see their profits eaten into by foreign middle- 
men and bankers. In the Russian fiscal year ending 1 
October last, Russia spent $40 million for American cotton ; 
the bulk of the trade, under existing conditions, being 
handled through Germans. In addition, Arcos Limited, 
the agency of the Russian co-operatives, spent through its 
own office here a substantial sum for American manufac- 
tured products, but found it expedient to employ foreign 
go-betweens for many of its purchases, or even to go out 
of its way to avoid America in favour of a more friendly 
market. One wonders how long the stupidity of Mr. 
Hughes and his Tsarist Division will operate to prevent 
Americans from taking full advantage of the growing 
opportunity in Russia. 


THE dispatches from Berlin provide some disturbing news 
for Mr. Hughes and other right-thinking people. It ap- 
pears that as soon as the gallant General Dawes and his 
associated experts on reparations arrived in Germany to 
frisk the Government, the German Cabinet felt impelled 
to announce that all Government bonds, war-loans and 
similar obligations were wiped off the books in favour 
of reparations. This repudiation by the German Govern- 
ment of all obligations apparently was made with the 
full approval of General Dawes and the fellow-members 
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of his squeezing-committee. What does Mr. Hughes pro- 
pose to do about it? He is on record that a Govern- 
ment which repudiates its obligations is a pariah with 
which we can have no relations. Will he send the German 
Ambassador packing and demand that Mr. Coolidge recall 
the rash General Dawes? Will he deliver another of his 
delightful homilies on the sanctity of investments? Surely 
his silence about this distressing incident does not imply 
acquiescence, but only the temporary paralysis of horror, 
and he does not mean to let this awful example go unre- 
buked. It would indeed be dangerous to do so. Liberty 
bonds were an excellent investment for those who were 
not forced in the subsequent deflation to part with them 
at four-fifths of their cost in order to buy bread and shoes 
for the children; but if other Governments are permitted 
to go about repudiating their war-bonds, even senti- 
mental Americans will hesitate to load up with Liberties 
when our Government enters the next great crusade. 
What, we wonder, will become of war if it ceases to be a 
sound investment ? 


Tue scandal in the matter of reparations-payments in 
France is a neat and timely parallel for our own mess 
in Washington. The statement has been made that claim- 
ants for damages in the devastated area have been over- 
paid to the amount of some three billion francs; and 
under this condition there has been, naturally, a certain 
hesitancy about voting new taxes and new loans. For 
some time, the Socialists and the Monarchists in the 
French legislature have been trying to bring about an 
investigation of the 446 individual claims for reimburse- 
ment which amounted to more than five million francs 
each. The intention was to concentrate upon graft of 
the larger sort, but the Government and its supporters 
are apparently determined not to permit such an embar- 
rassing procedure. It looks now as if there would be 
150,000 cases reopened, or none at all; in other words, 
there is a good prospect that the whole business will be 
smothered again. 


Tuts scandal in the matter of reparations gives a pecu- 
liar bitterness to certain observations on a visit to Ver- 
dun, written for Le Progrés Civique of Paris by M. Jean 
Perrigault. M. Perrigault has been wandering through 
the battlefields, and in these blank wastes he has seen 
human skeletons, many of them, still lying about in the 
mud. Billions of francs have been spent, it appears, in 
the reparation of losses that never occurred, and not a 
few thousands in the burial of the Unknown Soldier at 
Paris; but these, the least-known soldiers out on the 
front, have not been buried at all. 


A FRIEND of ours has been telling us that Fascismo, with 
its 777,000 members, has come to represent the very essence 
of the Italian spirit. The spirit of Italy is, he says, the 
spirit of old Rome, now reawakened. The statement 
sounds impressive, but somehow it leaves ts with a feeling 
of uneasiness. Trajan was an Italian, in some sense of 
the word, but so was St. Francis. A definition of the 
spirit of Italy must be either so narrow as to exclude the 
one or the other, or so broad as to cover both; in the one 
case it is a false definition, and in the other it is so wide 
that the major portion of humanity will fall within its 
scope. Either way the statement happens to be put, there 
is little sense or profit to be found in it. 


TuHeE wholesale return of the Dukhobors from Canada 
to Russia seems to us the solidest evidence yet offered 
of the actual conditions prevailing in the latter country. 
The Dukhobors are peasant-farmers, and besides that, 
they are what some people would call religious fanatics; 
yet they go back to Russia, where the peasantry are 
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oppressed and religion is outrageously persecuted by the 


Bolsheviki. There is a lot of nonsense in this business 
somewhere, but we somewhat suspect that it is not in the 
heads of the returning pilgrims. They know what Can- 
ada is like, for they have lived there for a good many 
years, and have accumulated some millions of dollars in 
the process; they know something about the United States, 
since their agents have searched this country for lands 
suitable for settlement; and they are not altogether igno- 
rant of conditions in Russia either, inasmuch as two hun- 
dred members of their colony were dispatched last winter 
to give the district a year’s tryout before a general re- 
moval was undertaken. The contingent now about to 
sail numbers some three thousand souls, and the press- 
reports forecast the departure of the remaining six thou- 
sand within a year. The movement is well under way, and 
the American friends of the oppressed peasants and per- 
secuted Christians of Russia will certainly have a tall job 
explaining the news from Canada to the disadvantage of 
the Communist regime. 


Unver date of 19 January, the Department of Commerce 
issued a brief bulletin which points out that “ninety-eight 
per cent of permits for new dwellings in Russia in 1922 
were for homes without stairs’—for one-story buildings, 
that is! It also appears that “all new home-construction 
is being undertaken exclusively by the owners themselves, 
not by investors,” which is even more shocking to one’s 
sensibilities than the idea of being deprived of the 
privilege of climbing stairs. The bulletin remarks further 
that building-materials are sometimes “obtained clandes- 
tinely from State forests” instead of being bought at a 
monopoly-price from State concessionaires like the 
Northern Pacific Railway, say. The sum of the Depart- 
ment’s testimony, apparently, is that these bloody-minded 
savages are able and willing to build their own homes 
without the intervention of the investor; that land-values 
are low enough to permit them to spraddle their houses 
out laterally instead of vertically; and that the Soviet 
Government is hanging on to its forest resources instead 
of giving them away to some thieving railway-corporation. 
What an unhumorous man poor Mr. Hoover is, to be 
sure! 


Ir is possible that those clergymen of Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, who are reported to be preaching sermons on hell 
in an effort to stop the “crime-wave,” may cause some 
criminals to mend their ways; but we doubt it. The 
criminal element of society is hardly the element that 
frequents the churches; and there is little to be gained 
by preaching to the righteous about the punishment that 
awaits the wicked. Moreover, we are inclined to believe 
that the convenient system of rewards and punishments 
in the next world, which organized Christianity has found 
so useful in controlling the faithful in this, is no longer 
as efficacious as it once was. 
is that a little social justice in this life might go farther 
towards doing away with crime than any threats of tor- 
ment in the next. We are not prepared to maintain that 
all crime results from the frightful injustice of the eco- 
nomic system which organized Christianity in this coun- 
try and Europe has long supported; but we are convinced 
that a good ninety-nine one-hundredths of it is traceable 
to this injustice. Since this is our belief, the attempt by 
clergymen to stop crime by threatening criminals with 
the wrath of God, seems to this paper both hypocritical 
and presumptuous. 


In a student newspaper published at Dartmouth College, 
we have just come upon a most extraordinary announce- 
ment. The paper before us is the last to be issued before 
the mid-year examinations, and this explains the presence 
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of a number of advertisements offering tutoring-services 
for the period of the final cram. It is to one of these ad- 
vertisements that we refer, for it contains this statement: 
“This review is conducted on a money-back basis. Upon 
paying his admission-fee, each man is given a receipt in 
the form of a promise to return his money if he’flunks, no 
maiter how low his standing before the exam.” The 
review lasts five hours and forty-five minutes, and the 
tutor is willing to wager his fee that he can pack into 
this space of time the essentials of a full term’s work. The 
question that we should like to raise is, why should the 
coach not be invited by the college to take over the pro- 
fessor’s job, with a great saving of time and money all 
around? 


THERE is much cause for rejoicing in the announcement 
that our friends at Yale have at last achieved a plan for 
the architectural development of the university. We are 
only too desirous to believe that the plan will be adhered 
to, although the past offers little foundation for such a 
faith. The campus at Yale is a museum of all the styles 
of architecture that the race has dreamed of, and the 
greatest of marvels is that even in the very large expan- 
sion of recent years, there is no evidence whatever of any 
feeling for the fitness of things. The classical building 
which houses the dining-hall and the auditorium is as 
little in harmony with its surroundings as anything could 
be, and the interior of the auditorium itself suggests 
nothing so much as some concert-hall on a pier at Atlantic 
City. The Gothic Harkness group is remarkable for its 
beauty, but the laboratories erected a few blocks away, at 
about the same time, are in yet another style of architecture, 
hitherto unrepresented on the campus. The general im- 
pression is that when a new building is in contemplation, 
every style that has been once employed is eliminated from 
the list of future possibilities, and a selection is then made 
from the novelties that still remain. In this respect, Yale 
does not stand alone; but somehow one expects an institu- 
tion at once so affluent and so mature to exhibit a more 
discriminating taste. 


ENGLAND has been listening to the broadcastings of radio- 
station K. D. K. A. at Pittsburg, says the London Times 
Weekly Edition. The item aroused our interest, and we 
followed through with the purpose of discovering what 
the English got for their trouble. “At twelve o’clock 
(British time) ‘God Save the King’ came through clearly. 
. . . ‘The Lost Chord’ was also heard. . . . About one 
o’clock there was a long address by a woman [content 
not reported] and a second woman .. . followed with a 
children’s fairy tale. Then the band played ‘Rule Britan- 
nia’’”—and so on, and so on. The whole business urges 
upon us once again the notion that the world has quite 
enough in the way of mechanism—enough and too much; 
but now that the air is so chock-full of nonsense, the need 
for a few ideas worth transmitting is more conspicuous 


than ever. 


Ir is common gossip among the members of professional 
associations and learned societies that the programmed 
sessions of these bodies are often a thorough and unal- 
leviated bore. The members travel hundreds of miles to 
the place of meeting, and then put in their time talking 
things over in the lobby of the convention-hotel, while 
So-and-so reads a paper on something-or-other in a half- 
empty; hall across the street. The trouble is no doubt 
with the paper; it is usually a report on some particular 
piece of research, highly condensed, very special, ex- 
tremely interesting to the few whom it interests at all, 
and extremely dull to every one else; and besides all this, 
it will presently become available to anyone who has use 
for it, in the published proceedings of the association. 


It is only on the rarest occasions that a speaker at one 
of these meetings rises into those upper regions where the 
specialties of all the specialists can be merged and syn- 
thesized. It is in his attempt to do just this that Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Cheyney has recently furnished to the 
American Historical Association, and to other similar 
bodies in this country, a model well worthy of imitation. 
His presidential address on “Law in History,” recently 
published in the American Historical Review, is a worthy 
harbinger of the time when, as he hopes, “the most con- 
spicuous place on the programme will be assigned to 
some gifted young historical thinker who . . . will pro- 
pound and explain to the satisfaction of his colleagues 
some new and far-reaching law or laws of history.” 


Tue action of Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald and 
members of his Cabinet in signing a memorial recom- 
mending that the Nobel Peace Prize be awarded to Mr. E. 
D. Morel, has aroused some interesting discussion. The 
chauvinist press in America as well as in England is right- 
eously indignant because the name of a person who has 
laboured with intelligence and distinction in the cause of 
peace for the past quarter of a century, a person who re- 
mained a pacifist even during the recent international 
carnival which the chauvinists of all countries so thor- 
oughly enjoyed, should be suggested for a Nobel Peace 
Prize. Perhaps there is some point in the objections to 
Mr. Morel as an unsuitable candidate. Before the war the 
most conspicuous recipients of the prize were Theodore 
Roosevelt and Mr. Elihu Root. In 1918 Woodrow Wilson 
was the designee, and since that year the annual award has 
gone to one politician or another who has been active in 
behalf of the war-fomenting League of Nations. Surely 
a relentless pacifist like Mr. Morel would seem out of place 
in such company; the medal might much more appro- 
priately be conferred on Lord Curzon, Mussolini or 
M. Poincaré. 


WE rise to assert that the United States Senate has 
touched the apex of meddling impudence in its inquisition 
upon Mr. Bok and his peace-plan. We have very little 
respect for Mr. Bok himself and we think his plan is a 
clumsy and transparent humbug; but our hundred per 
cent American blood stands at 212° Fahrenheit when we 
see them yanked up on the carpet by this crew of officious 
Dogberrys who have no more right to take cognizance of 
them than a Southern justice of the peace would have 
to hale them before the chicken-court. Suppose Mr. Bok 
is a propagandist for the League of Nations and his 
scheme is a deliberate effort to influence public opinion 
or the opinion of the Senate. We think they are all that; 
but just when did these things become a crime in this 
country? When, and by what authority, were they held 
to be an improper exercise of a citizen’s Constitutional 
rights? This kind of thing may correspond with Mr. 
Bok’s notion of a free country, and we dare say it does; 
but it does not correspond with ours, and we should 
like to be in his shoes just long enough to make one 
good and sufficient public statement of what we think of 
the United States Senate and why we think it. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


MR. DOHENY’S ANOINTED. 


WHATEVER else one may say of Mr. Edward L. Do- 
heny, he will long be remembered as a ruthless 
destroyer of political timber. The chestnut blight did 
its work gradually, but Mr. Doheny smote suddenly 
like a gale-driven forest fire, leaving behind him a 
wilderness of blackened stumps. Just as the Demo- 
cratic brethren were virtuously congratulating them- 
selves that the fire was confined wholly to the Repub- 
lican woods, the wind of his testimony abruptly 
changed, and, behold! their own stand of trees was re- 
duced to ashes. The whole Presidential range has been 
pretty thoroughly decimated, and perhaps it would be 
well if the surviving underlings of the two political 
machines would arrange to let this year’s election go 
by default, and merely install a phonograph in the 
White House, the records to be supplied at need by 
various privileged interests. We dare say no one 
would notice any great practical difference. 

An indefatigable employer of lame ducks and retired 
place-holders, this Mr. Doheny! As soon as they got 
out of office he gathered to his bosom Mr. McAdoo, 
Mr. Gregory, and other members of Mr. Wilson’s offi- 
cial family, and employed them at fat fees to try to 
inveigle their former colleagues into bestowing the 
navy’s oil-fields upon Mr. Doheny. Even Mr. George 
Creel, Mr. Wilson’s war-time press agent, the very pic- 
colo of “humanity” and “democracy,” dipped modestly 
into the Doheny gusher. What a beautiful picture !—all 
these Democratic and Republican foemen shoving their 
forefeet peaceably side by side into the same trough, 
with scarcely a grunt to mar the perfect accord! What 
loyalty, what single-hearted purpose! How touching 
it is to find Mr. Coolidge employing, at the public ex- 
pense, to represent the Government in appropriate 
legal action in the oil-leases, this same Mr. Gregory 
who, it now appears, was employed as Mr. Doheny’s 
attorney and go-between! No doubt Mr. Coolidge 
acted innocently enough, but why, why in the name of 
common prudence, did it never occur to him to ask Mr. 
Gregory if there were any impropriety in his selection, 
and why, in common decency, did Mr. Gregory accept 
instead of declining with the explanation that he had 
been an employee of Mr. Doheny? In fact, this rancid 
flood of oil seems to have drenched pretty thoroughly 
all the members of Mr. Harding’s Cabinet. Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Coolidge both assert that they have no 
recollection that the oil-leases ever came before the 
Cabinet; but unless Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s sworn 
testimony is in error, the transfer of the naval oil- 
reserves to the Interior Department did come before 
that imposing collection of oil-stained ivory. Were 
Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Hughes and their colleagues not 
sufficiently interested to inquire into the significance of 
this remarkable shift of policy? When all Washington 
was buzzing with rumours of oil-leases, why were not 
these directors of public policy inspired to ask what 
was up, to make it a matter of discussion in the 
Cabinet, instead of letting Messrs. Fall and Denby 
privately sign away the Government’s title to naval pre- 
paredness? By the most charitable explanation, 
Messrs. Coolidge, Hughes, et al., seem to have dozed 
heavily on their responsibilities at an extremely im- 
portant moment. 

We have not shared the amazement of some of our 
editorial friends at these oleaginous revelations. It is 
true that the methods displayed by the privilegees and 
some of their political employees seemed more than 
ordinarily crude, but the general idea of transferring 
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great chunks of public property to favoured groups is. 


conventional enough. In fact the whole affair is simply 
a demonstration, in words of one syllable, of conven- 
tional political practice. Messrs. McAdoo, Fall, Do- 
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heny and Sinclair did not invent the idea; nor did Mr. — } 


Ballinger, who was caught in a similarly clumsy effort 
when he occupied Mr. Fall’s position under President 
Taft; nor did some of the forehanded political asso- 
ciates of President Grant. The idea was old long be- 
fore America made its contribution to the art of politi- 
cal government. 

Before Mr. Fall or even Mr. Ballinger was heard of, 
the railway-interests secured from a sympathetic 
Government successive presents of land which in the 
aggregate made up a domain more than twice the size 
of New England plus New York. This gift of public 
property, made by the politicians to privilege, included 
a handsome proportion of the nation’s timber-lands and 
tremendous assets in minerals and oil. The public- 
land States secured even more territory from the Fed- 
eral Government than the railways; they passed the 
major part of this on to favoured individuals and cor- 
porations at absurdly low prices. Under various 
statutes the Government has sold more land direct than 
it gave to the States. Under the timber and stone act 
of 1878, designed to give the home-maker ‘a timber lot 
at $2.50 an acre to be used in conjunction with his 
homestead, dummy entrymen secured huge tracts of 
millions of acres for the big timber-owners; and it is 
officially estimated that less than one per cent of the 
timber-lands taken up under the original act was held 
by the original “settlers.” Soldiers’ scrip, entitling 
veterans of the Civil War to plots of 160 acres or less, 
enabled privilege to gobble up huge areas of the public 
domain. The most valuable forest land was pre- 
empted by the timber-magnates who gathered in the 
scrip at a few dollars per 160 acres. Sometimes the 
wastrel process of dissipating public resources has been 
carried on under the guise of patriotism, sometimes 
under the pretext of offering opportunity to the hardy 
pioneer ; the result has always been the same, to enrich 
privilege at the expense of the general population. 

Certain European economists, as the result of patient 
research and study, have demonstrated that this is pre- 
cisely the purpose for which political government was 
invented. Thus did political government operate in 
Babylon and Nineveh, in Carthage and Rome; and it 
is not unnatural that it should serve the same purpose 
in London, Paris and Washington. For a brief mo- 
ment in Washington the lid has been lifted and the 
common man can get a glimpse of the secret processes 
at work. In so far as he is capable of marking and 
learning, the revelation will be of value. 


THE MENACE OF GOOD PEOPLE. 


WHILE we do not view with pleasure the spectacle of 
any person being sent to jail, we are able to regard 
with equanimity the conviction and sentence of Wil- 
liam Anderson, New York State Superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League. We are not particularly 
impressed with the minor forgery of which William 
Anderson was found guilty. Having hired, to raise 
funds on a commission-basis, a gentleman formerly 
engaged in selling stock in a gold-mining enterprise 
located in northern New York, William Anderson 
made a secret arrangement with this agent to split the 
commissions, and in order to save the agent from 
being unduly mulcted under the income-tax law, Wil- 
liam Anderson had the books of the League so altered 
that his own rake-off from the commissions was 
charged up as a special travelling-allowance for the 
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agent. In explanation of this whole procedure, Wil- 
liam Anderson insisted that the League owed him 
about $25,000, and he was only taking steps to recover 
his own. Back in 1912, according to his story, a 
mysterious stranger appeared in his office, expressed 
great admiration for William and his work, and 
presented him with $25,000 in a series of rapid-fire 
instalments. This money William Anderson turned 
over for campaign-purposes to an equally mysterious 
publicity-man. To his employers he made no mention 
of his strange benefactor; in fact he let them believe 
that he was unselfishly financing the publicity-cam- 
paign by mortgaging his home and pledging his life- 
insurance policies. He testified that both the altruist 
and the publicity-man flashed into his life and van- 
ished. Of the one he was able to give only the haziest 
idea; over the work of the other he appeared to have 
exercised only the vaguest supervision; he could 
locate neither man by any such prosaic indexes as 
street and number. 

Except in so far as they serve to reveal William 
Anderson’s mental and ethical processes, we are not 
specially concerned with his deceptions, forgeries, 
errors, explanations and imaginative yarns about ecto- 
plasmic associates and backers. Deception and forgery 
are grievous faults, no doubt, but our feeling against 
William Anderson is based on more fundamental con- 
siderations, and in our opinion his essential wicked- 
ness far transcends such incidental matters as men- 
dacity and dishonest bookkeeping. 

For years William Anderson has lived by bambooz- 
ling clergymen and good people whose interest in the 
cause of virtue is less professional, into supporting 
a formidable propaganda to curtail the ‘personal lib- 
erties of his fellow-citizens. There may be more inde- 
cent methods of earning a living than this, but we 
believe they are rare, and generally less lucrative ; for 
he managed to corral a handsome salary for his work, 
to say nothing of the split commissions covertly 
arrived at. With his formidable clerical following 
William Anderson went about terrorizing legislators 
and political executives and spreading a taint of hypoc- 
risy and cowardice through our public life. Moreover, 
this vicious work was carried on under the banner of 
morality. William Anderson and his following of 
fanatics, dupes and social exhibitionists acted on the 
arrogant assumption that in behaving as they did, they 
were battling against the powers of darkness and 
saving the American people from evil. 

In our opinion nothing is more dangerous and ter- 
rible than a group of good people (assisted, let us say, 
by salaried entrepreneurs) intent on forcibly imposing 
righteousness upon their fellow-citizens. Lincoln 
Steffens once remarked that since people rated as bad 
or indifferent were such fine fellows, there must be 
some good even in the good people; but this charitable 
notion sometimes seems extravagant when we observe 
the ways of good people bound on a moral crusade. 
They may use any methods to impose their will, 
becatise they are doing the work of God. Arguments 
mean nothing to them, because God is on their side. 
Public opinion means nothing to them, because one 
with God is a majority. Those who work against 
them are tools or servants of the Evil One. In colo- 
nial days the clergy arrogated to themselves under this 
theory so much of divine right to regulate temporal 
affairs that their domestic tyranny became as irk- 
some as that of the agents of George II]. Under their 
dictatorial spur the colonial legislators were driven to 
entangle the lives of the citizens in such a maze of 
regulations that every person of healthy human im- 
pulses must have become a lawbreaker. To criticize 


the clergy was blasphemy, because their inspiration 
was divine. It is clear that William Anderson and 
some of his supporting theocrats have sought to regain 
the supra-legal status lost by the clerical hierarchy in 
the American Revolution, When Anderson was 
indicted, he and his friends denounced the grand jury 
and the prosecutors for daring to subject him to crim- 
inal processes, and invoked on their heads the ven- 
geance of the churches. Their threats and intimida- 
tions continued up to the very opening of the trial; and 
even now, after William Anderson has been duly con- 
victed, his friends still uphold him and continue him 
in office. 

The fault of the clergymen and the good people 
who suffered themselves to be led by William Ander- 
son was that they relied on inspiration, a doubtful 
inspiration, rather than on intelligence. Excessive 
use of alcohol was and is a social problem of no mean 
magnitude. There is no question that in any system 
of society founded on the exploitation of one class by 
another the excessive use of drugs, including alcohol, 
will be common at both ends of the social scale. Alco- 
hol offers a temporary diversion from either drudgery 
or idleness, and it will be so used as long as drudgery 
and idleness are, so to speak, established institutions. 
In this, as in all social problems, popular ignorance 
is a contributing factor. Yet the good people osten- 
sibly enlisted in the cause of temperance chose serenely 
to ignore the conditions under which the demon rum 
flourished and waxed fat. They displayed no inter- 
est in the slow, difficult and unspectacular work of 
remoulding the social system according to the prin- 
ciples of justice, or in re-enforcing this basic work by 
patient educative efforts. The good people deliberately 
chose the easiest way. They elected to bring about 
temperance by legislative fiat. It would be just as 
sensible and effective if the medical intelligence of the 
country discarded the tedious processes of the labora- 
tory and called for a Constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit tuberculosis. 

The social roots of the alcohol habit have remained 
untouched ; and the consequence is that the good peo- 
ple have foisted upon America a legalized hypocrisy 
which is steadily spreading its corruption through our 
public life. Before the coming of prohibition the 
drink-traffic at least yielded handsome revenues for the 
Federal, State and local Governments. These reve- 
nues have been redistributed and transmitted into 
graft. While the traffic has decreased materially in 
volume, the increased prices indicate that the volume 
of the graft has not decreased. Only a few days ago 
a dealer in New York who imported high-grade 
whisky, tax-paid, under bond, to sell ,for legitimate 
medical uses, announced that he was re-exporting his 
stock because he could not compete with the bootleg 
trade. This incident throws light on the extent and 
organization of this unlawful business. The inevitable 
corruption has spread far beyond the officials con- 
cerned with “enforcing” the law. It has tainted the 
whole political establishment to an extraordinary 
degree. “Politics,” remarked a shrewd old-time poli- 
ticilan to a friend of ours the other day, “has com- 
pletely changed during the past few years. This is 
due to prohibition. We don’t have to scramble for 
campaign-contributions any more; the bootleggers 
voluntarily heap them up for both political parties. 
The money, of course, comes to us from respectable 
hands, but we know the real source. Prohibition was 
the greatest of political inventions.” 

The good people and their doubtful allies have 
wrought a great evil by injecting this corruption into 
the nation. They refused to go to the roots of the 
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trouble. They were not sufficiently courageous or 
intelligent to tackle the actual disease, but rushed to a 
‘superficial palliative for symptoms. Instead of the 
method of liberation, they sought the method of polit- 
ical compulsion, which has always failed because it 
rests on force alone. Under the circumstances we are 
regretfully compelled to believe that it will be a salu- 
tary thing if William Anderson, as a symbol of civic 
wickedness and perversion, can be compelled to sit 
in jail for a few years. It will be salutary for William 
Anderson, for the good people, and for the helpless, 
unorganized mass of our citizens who have had this 
monstrous contagion spread among them by a com- 
bination of sentimentalism and knavery. 


THE POLITICS OF INDIFFERENCE. 


THE one outstanding characteristic of the Presidential 
campaign thus far is what the party-managers years 
ago fell to describing as apathy. Outside of the party- 
workers who get their living by tending the machine, 
nobody seems to care very much about who may be 
nominated or elected, or, for that matter, that there 
is to be an election at all. The announcement that 
another hat has been deposited in the ring receives for 
a day the honour of a front-page display in the news- 
papers; then the candidacy is dismissed as only one 
more like the rest. We strongly suspect that the 
average citizen of Cleveland or New York is not con- 
cerning himself in the least over the national conven- 
tions which will be meeting in those cities a few months 
hence; and there will be very little more interest when 
the conventions meet save among hotel-keepers, boot- 
leggers, and proprietors of amusement-places and 
resorts. On the eve of a campaign whose outcome may 
determine for four years the domestic and foreign 
policy of the Government, the country does not seem 
to care a hang. 

Why should it care? Every thinking man or woman 
knows that there are no essential differences between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, that any one 
of the candidates of either of these parties is about as 
good or bad as any other, and that the formation of 
a new party that would be very different from the old 
ones is extremely improbable. Everybody knows that 
the coming election will be only a repetition of the cut 
and dried operation that has been gone through with 
regularly these many years, and that the “marshalling 
of public opinion’? of which political orators boast is 
only another name for the methodical grinding of the 
political machinery. To talk of moral duty and the 
high obligations of citizenship to voters whose sole 
contact with Government policy consists in feeding 
ballot-papers into a hopper, is to use phrases that have 
no meaning to intelligent persons. People will indeed 
submit themselves, and submit heartily and joyfully, to 
forms or ceremonies which seem to hold the key to 
spiritual or material gain, but only with increasing 
reluctance and disgust will they go on performing any 
rite that means nothing whatever. 

So it comes about that in the United States we have 
an ominously large number of persons who not only 
take no interest in politics, but who feel for politics 
a positive aversion. They do not concern themselves 
with the choice of candidates for office, or with the 
bickerings of politicians or parties. They read with 
languid interest, when on occasion they read at all, 
the newspaper-reports of Congressional debates, and 
they are not greatly stirred by the news that a certain 
bill has been passed and approved and a certain other 
bill has failed. The measure of their indifference to 
national politics is doubled or quadrupled when State 


or municipal government is concerned, the govern- 
mental acts that touch them most directly being as a 
rule the ones that interest them least. Many such 
persons, accordingly, do not take the trouble to regis- 
ter or vote, and almost never can they be induced to 
stand for any office or accept any kind of Government 
appointment. Does their attitude in these respects 
occasion the Government itself any concern? Not the 
slightest. If the Government thinks of them at all, 
it thinks of them only as off-siders or disturbers, to 
be denounced or slandered or held in suspicion or 
ignored. Their fellowship is not sought by any who 
cater to the powers that be, and their opinions, when 
expressed, encounter in those quarters only contempt. 

What is happening, in other words, is the growth in 
this country of a considerable class of men and women 
who, in their attitude towards government, are fairly 
to be.reckoned political anarchists. Unable to feel any 
interest in the particular kind of government under 
which they live, they naturally tend to lose interest in 


any kind of government they know, for the reason that. 


political government is pretty much the same kind of 
thing everywhere. The things in life that to such 
persons seem most worth while, from the crudest utili- 
tarian desire for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber to the highest intellectual or spiritual satisfactions 
of a favoured few, are precisely the things which the 
prevailing methods of political government ignore; and 
because political government is, above all others, the 
form of government most easily controlled by priv- 
ilege, the thoughtful citizen who wishes only to be 
happy and free will have none of it. There is no use 
in talking to such a man about the duties of citizenship 
and urging him to perform them; the only citizenship 
that he sees in action is one from whose duties he 
would gladly escape. 

It will be a misfortune if such a state of mind is 
allowed to pass out of bounds. No system of govern- 
ment can afford to go on alienating systematically the 
interest of its educated citizenry; for however small 
that citizenry may be in comparison with the mass, it 
is growing mightily in proportion as well as in num- 
bers, and what educated men and women are thinking 
to-day the masses will be thinking to-morrow. What 
is needed is a united and sustained attack upon the 
system of political government by privilege, for the 
recovery of administrative government by the people 
to whom it belongs. Already in Russia the grip of 
privilege has been broken, albeit with regrettable vio- 
lence and untold suffering; already in England a 
Labour Government has shattered tradition by seizing 
power. In this country, on the other hand, only a few 
small ripples disturb the surface of the waters; but 
the ripples would soon grow into waves if those to 
whom the present state of things is repellent could 
bring themselves to meet on common ground, give 
themselves a common basis of thought about the kind 
of government that would serve them best, and mar- 
shal their forces for a fight with the politics of privi- 
lege all along the line. 

Of all the elements that go to make a united front, 
far and away the most important is clear, right think- 
ing. “Think well,” said Tennyson’s Ancient Sage; “do 
well shall follow thought.” It is useless to think that 


the politics of privilege will be routed by organizing 


groups of well-meaning people, drawing up platforms 
embodying miscellaneous reforms, or nominating can- 
didates for the Presidency or Congress who are dis- 
tinguishable from other candidates only by a little 
sharper dissent here or a little more earnest declama- 
tion there. The need is deeper than that. Those who 
would transform government in this country into the 
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thing that it ought to be must first of all think the 
problem through, and reach a conclusion regarding 
the kind of government they want ; then, and only then, 
will organization to bring such government about come 
into play. No more sobering piece of news could be 
sent over the wire than that the educated men and 
women of the country proposed to abstain altogether 
from participation in the approaching elections, and 
to devote themselves to the task of clarifying their 
thought about government as the first step towards 
bringing the present regime to an end. 


WHY THE LAW DELAYS. 


REGULARLY, at each annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association, some committee of the Association 
repeats the old complaint about the law’s delays, and 
the annual address of the president rarely fails to 
allude to the subject. The time-honoured custom will 
apparently be observed at the forthcoming annual 
meeting at Philadelphia, next July; indeed, it has al- 
ready cast its shadow before. The executive commit- 
tee of the Association has lately adopted a resolution, 
proposed by Mr. Thomas W. Shelton, of Virginia, 
declaring that the Association is “keenly sensible of 
the invaluable support rendered by President Coolidge 
in recommending to Congress the prompt moderniza- 
tion of the procedure of the courts, through the sub- 
stitution of rules of court for the present unsatisfac- 
tory regulations,” and expressing “the sincere hope 
and belief that Congress will respond with the dispatch 
justified by the necessity for a prompter and more 
economical administration of justice in America.” The 
reference is to Mr. Coolidge’s message of last Decem- 
ber, in which he urged the creation of a commission 
of judges and lawyers which should recommend a 
simplification of Federal court procedure through the 
substitution of rules of court for statutory regula- 
tions, together with a revision of the laws governing 
the review of cases by the Supreme Court. 

All this is excellent as an exhibition of the grand 
style, and as a form of words it is quite unimpeach- 
able. The confidence which the executive committee 
of the Bar Association express in the prompt action 
of Congress on Mr. Coolidge’s recommendations is 
altogether gratifying in these days of declining respect 
for legislatures generally. As a matter of fact, of 
course, such resolutions and recommendations amount 
to nothing whatever. The Bar Association itself, as 
has been said, has emitted solemn expressions of this 
same general tenor repeatedly through more than forty 
years, yet the law’s delays are more burdensome and 
vexatious to-day than ever. There will be no relief 
from the present iniquitous conditions until the bench 
and bar cease talking generalities that mean nothing, 
and are well understood to mean nothing, and get 
down to the practical business of wiping out abuses 
which bench and bar together have contrived, and 
over which they have, jointly or severally, almost com- 
plete control. 

Whence come the law’s delays? They arise, in the 
first place, from the rules which govern court pro- 
cedure. Some of these rules exist in the form of 
statutes, some have a traditional sanction in the com- 
mon law, and some are regulations which the courts 
themselves have promulgated. Whatever their origin, 
they have, actually or by necessary implication, the 
approval of judges and lawyers. In so far as they 
have been embodied in statutes, they have been so 
embodied, in the great majority of instances, at the 
solicitation of the courts or the bar; and there is 
hardly one of them that would not be changed if 


bench and bar demanded it. Both the structure and 
procedure of the common law have been so exten- 
sively modified in this country by legislation, that it 
would be absurd to contend that any of the remaining 
common-law rules could not readily be altered if, 
again, lawyers and judges insisted. As regards rules 
framed by the courts, they can be amended or abro- 
gated by the body that made them. Practically the 
whole body of usage and regulation which to-day 
drags out litigation to interminable lengths, often with 
ruinous expense to at least one of the parties involved, 
could be changed, either without legislation by direct 
action of judges and lawyers, or through legislation if 
a resolute demand for remedy were made. 

Why, then, have the necessary changes not been 
made? ‘There are several reasons. One is the tradi- 
tional conservatism of the lawyer-class, which clings 
to ancient forms and customs long after their original 
usefulness, if such there were, has disappeared, and 
which looks with suspicion upon any attempt to 
simplify or modernize either law or procedure, lest 
some supposed right or privilege should be lost. No 
profession, that of the clergy possibly excepted, is so 
entangled in webs of its own spinning, so bound by 
fetters which itself has forged, or so suspicious of 
any disturbance of the professional privileges which 
it monopolizes, as that of the law. A second reason 
is the extraordinary respect which in this country is 
paid to legal precedents. Thanks to the activities of 
more than fifty sets of State or Territorial courts and 
more than twice that number of Federal courts, the 
country has accumulated decisions by the tens of 
thousands and volumes of reports by the mile, all of 
which, good, bad or indifferent, must be ploughed 
through before the lawyer can safely guess what any 
court may decide the next time. That there is such 
a thing as law, distinct from the accumulated rulings 
of competent and incompetent courts, or that prece- 
dents may be hopelessly bad even though most of them 
are on one side, is something quite foreign to prevail- 
ing legal thought in the United States. 

A third reason, and in some respects one of the 
most potent, for the law’s. delay is the incompetency 
and cowardice of many American judges and the 
professional venality of many American lawyers. In 
any country other than the United States, a judge is 
pretty certain to be a man solidly trained in law, 
capable of prompt and sure decision, and intolerant 
of argument or procedure not of the essential sub- 
stance of the case. He has these qualities because 
legal and public opinion demands them, and will not 
think of dispensing with them or putting up with 
counterfeits. In this country, unhappily, the most 
disreputable politician, if he be formally a member of 
the bar and actually influential in the councils of the 
right political party, may become a judge, with the 
power to impose his opinion in cases whose simplest 
elements he may only just understand and whose com- 
plicated features may be wholly beyond his compre- 
hension. It is not from judges of such inferior 
quality that the reformation of the abuses which every 
judge has it in his power to deal with—repeated post- 
ponement of hearings or trials, time-consuming argu- 
ment about technicalities of procedure, insistence upon 
trivial objections or merely formal applications for re- 
view, or continuance of cases because of slight tech- 
nical errors in form or procedure—is to be expected; 
the mazes of procedure are the refuge of the incom- 
petent and unfit. Add to this the mercenary desire 
of the lawyer to elaborate a case or keep it going for 
the sake of his fee, the reliance upon technicalities for 
the defence of accused persons who are rich or pow- 
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erful, and the habit of running about from judge to 
judge or from court to court in search of favours 
which other judges or courts have denied, and you 
have a system which puts a premium upon delay and 
offers the largest money to lawyers who can drag out 
their cases longest. 

We wish very much, therefore, that the American 
Bar Association, and the various State and municipal 
associations of similar nature, instead of passing high- 
sounding resolutions about the need of reform, would 
take off their coats and set to work to bring reform 
about. Without any legislation whatever, either Fed- 
eral or State, some of the most grievous abuses of 
court-procedure could be abolished if judges and 
lawyers were willing to abolish them; and the laws 
that might be needed to get rid of what was left would 
not be long in following if bench and bar were to 
unite in demanding them. This is only a preliminary 
step, however, a kind of clearing away of underbrush 
in order to get at the tree. The real root of the trouble 
is the unsound and disordered state of legal education 
and thought in America; and to the reform of that 
situation the legal profession can not too soon or too 
earnestly address itself. We suggest that it begin by 
defining liberty, since it is of liberty that law is the 
expression. Once the nature of liberty has been made 
clear, most other things with which law has to deal, 
including the procedure through which law is applied, 
will follow without great effort. 


MISCELLANY. 


In talking about the Freeman with one of its editors 
yesterday, there came up the question of the best thing's 
that the paper has published in the course of its four 
years. I told him that it would be impossible for me to 
pick out even as few as a dozen articles by a strictly 
impersonal estimate, and call them the best. Probably 
I could not pick fifty. The two articles, however, that 
made the strongest impression on me, though of a very 
different character—the two that a purely personal esti- 
mate would regard as the best—appeared nearly two years 
ago. One is by Artzibashev, called “The Death of Bash- 
kin,” in the issue of 22 February, 1922. It is one of the 
most profoundly affecting and moving pieces of prose 
that I ever read. The other is by Alexander Harvey, 
called “The Drunkard’s Child,” in the issue of 12 July, 
1922. What delicate humour, what fastidious irony, what 
resources of taste and style, are in that little sketch! I 
re-read it often, and it never loses its power of exhilara- 
tion. 


New York has always laboured under the odium of being 
“a foreign city,’ but such is the vastness of its resources 
that it can show certain complete miniatures of America 
pure and undefiled. I have often thought that foreigners 
travelling in search of the real thing in America and 
Americans, could save themselves many weary miles and 
make just as competent studies right here. I would sug- 
gest to Count Smorltork who has six weeks to spend in 
America, that he settle down at the Commodore Hotel for 
three weeks, and then that he go across town to the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel and stay there three weeks. In these two 
places alone, he could see an exhibit of our greatest 
national proficiencies by which, with the aid of a very little 
imagination, he could interpret almost all our social and 
industrial institutions “sight unseen.” That is, he could 
study magnitude and management, or “efficiency,” to the 
very best advantage. To the best advantage also, espe- 
cially in the dining-room, he could study the people to 
whom magnitude and management mean so much; for 


both these hotels house “typical Americans” from all parts 
of the vast inland region, almost as exclusively as if there 
were a sign hung out that none other need apply. 


Wuat an exorbitant and appalling price we are now 
paying for our Protestant ancestors’ narrow bibliolatry! 


Theirs was the doctrine of plenary verbal inspiration; ~ 


everything between the covers of the Bible was scien- 
tifically and literally true, and was so to be believed on 
pain of excommunication in this world and of damnation 
in the next. They rammed this doctrine down our throats, 
and the reaction from it promptly laid the Bible under 
utter neglect, from which it is now being dragged by the 
modernizers. I thought it had suffered all it could at the 
hands of Mr. Goodspeed and Mr. van Loon (only to-day 
I heard a clever friend speak of Mr. van Loon’s work 
as the Authorized Perversion), but I now see that the 
Bible is to be syndicated as a newspaper-serial by the 
Topeka State Journal, “in condensed form, controversial 
passages being omitted. A newspaper-English version is 
to be used.” The incredible thing is that the vandals 
who are guilty of this crowning literary infamy seem 
actually proud of it. The next time that my old friend 
William Allen White raises the question, “What’s the 
matter with Kansas?” he will not have to wait long for 
an answer if I am on earth. 


AMERICA catries its really great men as strictly “on the 
side” as England does. It lets them live if they can and 
as best they may, but does not trouble itself about them 
and invests little sentiment in them. There is little doubt, 
in short, that they are as far out of the main currents of 
our national life as Shakespeare and Milton were out of 
England’s. I had a melancholy reminder of this the other 
day in noticing that Mark Twain’s old house at Fifth 
Avenue and Ninth Street is being dismantled and done 
over into apartments—while Theodore Roosevelt’s birth- 
place on Twentieth Street has been elaborately restored 
and turned into a sort of museum in his memory! Mark 
Twain’s house was hideous enough; it was an eyesore; 
yet it was his—like Touchstone’s lady-love, an_ ill- 
favoured thing, but his own. One wonders how many of 
those who stroll past it on a Sunday afternoon are aware 
that he ever lived there, or, indeed, are aware that there 
was ever any such person. JOURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


WERE I A LARK. 


A (Translated from the Danish of Thor Lange.) 


Were I a lark so grey, 
Thee-wards I’d wing my way 
In but a breath, 

Now I must linger here 

Far, far from thee, my dear, 
Longing for death. 


Yet in that distant place 

My dreams may find thy face, 
Loved one, each night. 

Though when the dusk has flown 
I shall once more be lone, 
Desolate quite. 


How often secretly 
My soul hath kissed thee— 
Such joys were mine! 
Ah, sweetest, all the love 
My soul is master of 
Can be but thine. 
CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 
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AN APPEAL FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION: II. 


I HAvE said that your Government and mine are very 
largely responsible in their several ways for allowing 
the present situation in Europe to grow up. I speak 
as aman to men and I ask that honest men on both 
sides of the Atlantic should face the truth. Truth is 
not invariably pleasant but only the moral coward 
flinches from looking at it between the eyes. And I 
ask leave to state it nakedly, with none of that econ- 
omy in directness which passes for “expediency” or 
“diplomacy”: terms used to describe processes whereby 
the peoples are prevented, through ignorance and 
flattery, from acting rightly in accordance with their 
fundamental instinct which I hold inclines towards 
natural justice and fair and open dealing. 

May I set forth American official, responsibility as I 
conceive it, not because it is the greater of the ‘wo—it 
is the less: but because it was America’s voice calling 
to us across the Atlantic in clarion tones, which inspired 
all men and women of liberal thought in Britain, and 
in Europe, with the great hope that alone sustained 
them during those dark hours of struggle between the 
forces of humanity, justice and enlightened statesmen- 
ship on the one hand and the forces of greed, revenge, 
and imperialism on the other which marked the closing 
phases of the war. Having inspired us with the hope, 
having placed officially before the world a great ideal, 
how can America escape liability, how can America 
repudiate the responsibility she incurred because the 
tortuousness of European diplomacy and the blindness 
and selfishness of European statesmen arrested that 
hope and shattered, for the time being, that ideal? 
The very essence of the American appeal was its 
popular character. It was an appeal not to the states- 
men, but to the peoples. And because European 
statesmanship failed the peoples of Europe, is America 
in turn, to abandon them? 

It is difficult, perhaps, for Americans to realize the 
immense influence which the messages, the speeches, 
the declarations of your President emphasizing 
America’s resolve to secure a just, righteous and con- 
structive peace had upon us: the immense trust which 
we placed in you—for were not your President’s 
words acclaimed by your multitudes? Were not we, 
were not all the forces and influences left in Europe 
that made for decency and sanity justified in believing 
that we who stood for, and in some measure repre- 
sented, the inarticulate longings of the mass of the 
peoples tortured and decimated by the war, had found 
in the idealism of your young and mighty nation the 
moral ally which would beat down the cupidities and 
rascalities of European diplomacy, assuage the unholy 
appetites the war had let loose and steer the nations 
through the sea of turbulence and bloodshed to a firm 
land of high and noble purpose? Your President’s 
reiterated professions of lofty determination that 
America, having given her sons and her treasure to the 
triumph of what she believed to be a mighty wrestling- 
match between the powers of darkness and of light, 
would see to it that, in the hour of victory, the light 
should not be dimmed, but rather shine resplendent 
upon broken and ravaged Europe—these professions 
ran like a living flame of passionate faith through the 
minds and souls of countless millions of men. The 
voice which came to them across the waters was to 
them as the voice of God. Never before in the 
history of the world had a man im executive power 
(and such power!) incarnated in his person, and 
expressed in the sentiments that fell from his lips, 
all those aspirations and strivings towards a new 
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international order, purified by the abolition of secret 
diplomacy, rid of the cursed arbitrament of war, 
directed to finer and purer concepts of human relation- 
ship, which, until then, it had been left to men, great 
in their abiding faith in humanity, but deprived of the 
executive authority, to enunciate. Every generous 
impulse; every moral revolt against the senseless bar- 
barity of war; every intellectual conviction that the 
affairs of the world need not be conducted by the 
methods of the highwayman; every spiritual belief that 
men are, in deed and in fact, brothers, separated only 
by the barriers of outworn formule, of selfish vested 
interests, of old and embittered feuds; every senti- 
ment which bade men take stock, no less of the teach- 
ing of past history than of the realities, and attune 
themselves to the frame of mind, even in those days 
of still prevailing horror, that this catastrophe could 
not, in the very nature of things, be attributable to a 
few men in a particular nation, but was inherent in 
the systems which had made of Europe an armed 
camp and of European diplomacy a moral cesspool— 
thrilled with new vigour. New faith, new hope, new 
confidence arose in hearts whose beats had almost 
ceased to respond either to faith or hope. “Bid our 
Liberal friends in England have good cheer, the 
President will hold firm,” was one of many messages 
that came from your shores, from the immediate 
vicinity of the White House, to us who in England 
had during those dark days steadily upheld the flag 
which the first citizen of your great Democracy now 
waved aloft that all the world might see. The soul 
of liberal England went out to you—the England of 
Fox, of Burke in his better days, of Gladstone. Mass 
meetings held all over our little Island unstintedly 
acclaimed the moral leadership of America; regretting 
only that for our good name and fame you and not 
we should have produced the man whom we deemed 
to be “Lord of his event.” Once again, but in an 
even more grandiose setting of time and circumstance, 
there seemed born that alliance between the liberalism 
of England which rallied to the side of your America 
in her struggle for independence against reactionary 
England, and the idealism of an America, strong, 
virile and resolute to repay in measure overflowing ; 
resolute to acknowledge her solidarity with the best in 
England and in Europe and to bring to the assistance 
of that best in its fight against the worst upon its own 
threshold, an irresistible moral support. 

The sting of any reproach you may feel anywhere 
in this humble contribution to the problem of our 
time, must surely be lessened by the knowledge that 
English liberalism placed in you so deep, so over- 
whelming a trust—a trust proof against the anxious 
promptings of fear which now and again shook us, 
as we noted the utter incompatibility between a peace 
of constructive healing as embodied in your Presi- 
dent’s solemn and reiterated pronouncements, and the 
provisions of the secret treaties made by the Allied 
Governments and their attendant suite of concession- 
hunters during the war, the contents of which we 
know. 

II 

In the resultant tragedy of which Versailles was the 
scene, and where one by one the hopes we had placed 
in American moral leadership to overcome and over- 
ride the immoralities of European diplomacy 
perished, the weight of responsibility towards our 
people and yours and the world in general, lies over- 
whelmingly with the men who misrepresented and 
betrayed the best in Britain. They betrayed us. They 
betrayed you. They _ betrayed Germany. They 
betrayed the world. Our posterity will execrate them. 
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They have become small men, even to-day, with us, 
although you may still deem that we think them big, 
for advertisement is a powerful concealment of truth. 
But because they fell, are you sanctified in your aloof- 
ness? You washed your hands of the treaty, and you 
were right, a thousand times right. But can you wash 
your hands of its consequences, when but for your 
armed intervention no such treaty could possibly have 
been made—to curse all mankind? Having helped 
materially to produce the material conditions out of 
which that treaty sprang, can you turn your back 
upon its results? Even if you could say with truth, 
“We repudiated this instrument wholly because it was 
evil in itself,” and not, “We repudiated this instrument 
because it tended to involve us in a network of 
intrigues and liabilities’—could you thereby erase 
from the scroll of, history the participation of your 
President in its creation? 

With deference and respect do | submit that by 
the hopes America’s moral precepts aroused in multi- 
tudes of men, by the revulsion of despair and decay of 
faith in righteous dealing resulting from the shatter- 
ing of those hopes, by the ponderating part American 
military and financial action played in determining 
the material issue, America can not, with just regard 
to the peoples of the Old World, hold aloof from the 
anarchy into which the Old World, from whose loins 
America sprang, is plunged. 


III 


History has already dealt, not over tenderly, with 
the British statesman whose renunciation of pledge 
and troth upon the altar of personal ambition, neutral- 
ized the good intentions of your President and who, 
partly yielding to, partly invoking, the worst elements 
in us, played into the hands of the atavistic Clemen- 
ceau, condemning Europe to a fresh era of turmoil and 
rendering nugatory the sacrifice of our sons and yours. 
There is nothing in the harshness of your judgment 
towards the policies our politicians brought to fruition 
at Versailles, which by means of their own fatal and 
original momentum are, in part at least, proceeding, 
that could exceed our own. Nothing that you can 
urge in condemnation of the mingled selfishness, 
hypocrisy, and futility, which has marked British offi- 
cial policy since the Armistice could be more severe 
in substance or in form than what is urged here daily. 
The falsification of the spirit, if not of the letter 
of the Armistice terms by introducing a claim for 
pensions into a claim for actual damage done, thus 
swelling an indemnity-demand to fantastic and ruinous 
proportions; the prolongation of the blockade (which 
had your support) until the defeated enemy, rendered 
frantic by the holocaust among the women and chil- 
dren of his race through starvation and disease, 
yielded under duress to a sentence of economic pillage 
and enslavement, and of political subjugation in all but 
name; the unctuous recitude which bade official 
France hold her hand while official Britain gathered the 
spoils of victory—the ships and the colonies, the trade, 
the commerce, the credit and the possessions abroad of 
the defeated enemy; the constant pirouetting with 
France, finally resulting in acquiescence in the first 
step towards the invasion of the Ruhr in the spring 
of 1921 (the occupation of Duisburg, Ruhrort and 
Diisseldorf), which characterized British official rela- 
tions with official France until the advent of the Tory 
Government—all this is now outspokenly condemned 
by the mass of public opinion in this country. What 
one can say about it with truth is that it was, and has 
been, a policy which the best in our people neither 
supported nor desired; and this, despite innumerable 


conflicting currents of domestic politics, was proved 
at the general election in November, 1922, when all 
the men who had most pronouncedly opposed that 
policy were returned to Parliament with enormous 
majorities. 

Can there emerge from the contemplation of this 
past of error and of miscalculation some popular 
impulse in Britain and in America towards the real- 
ization of a common duty—although differing in 
character and degree? Can, in fine, public opinion be 
aroused in both countries, sufficiently and simul- 
taneously to compel your Government and mine to 
move in concert unselfishly for the general good? 

Is either nation willing to make some sacrifice to 
this end? 

E. D. More. 
(To be concluded) 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
THE DIASPORA OF THE PIONEER. 


From the standpoint of architecture, the early part of 
the nineteenth century was a period of disintegration. 
The gap between sheer utility and art, which the 
Renaissance had emphasized, was widened with the 
coming of machinery. That part of architecture which 
was touched by industrialism became crude beyond 
belief ; the new mills and factories were packing-boxes, 
lacking in light and ventilation; and the homes of the 
factory-workers, when they were not the emptied 
houses of merchants and tradesmen, were little more 
than covered pens, crowded together like a cattle- 
market. At the same time that the old forms were 
undermined by new methods of production, a senti- 
mental longing to retain those forms, just because they 
were old, seized men’s minds; and so industrialism 
and romanticism divided the field of architecture 
between them. 

It was no accident that caused romanticism and 
industrialism to appear at the same time. They were 
rather the two faces of the new civilization, one look- 
ing towards the past, and the other towards the future; 
one glorifying the new, the other clinging to the old; 
industrialism intent on increasing the physical means 
of subsistence, romanticism living in a sickly fashion 
upon the hollow glamour of the past. The age not 
merely presented these two aspects; it sought to enjoy 
each of them. Where industrialism took root, the 
traditions of architecture were disregarded; where 
romanticism flourished, in the mansions, public build- 
ings and churches, architecture became capricious and 
absurd, and it returned to a past that had never 
existed. Against the gross callousness which a Boun- 
derby exhibited to beauty and amenity, there was only 
the bland piety of a Pecksniff. 

The dream that is dying and the dream that is com- 
ing to birth do not stand in sequence, but mingle as 
do the images in a dissolving view; and during the 
very years that the architecture of the Renaissance, 
both in Europe and America, achieved new heights of 
formal design, the first factories were being planted 
in Yorkshire, the Duke of Bridgewater built his 
famous canal, and Horace Walpole designed his 
“Gothic”? mansion on Strawberry Hill. The coinci- 
dence of industrialism and romanticism is just as 
emphatic in America as in England; and it is not 
without historic justice that the architect who in 1807 
designed the Chapel of St. Mary’s Seminary in Balti- 
more, after the Gothic fashion, successfully introduced 
a steam pumping-system in Philadelphia’s waterworks. 
While the industrial buildings of the period repre- 
sented nothing but a lapse from the current vernacular, 
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due to haste and insufficient resources, romantic archi- 
tecture was a positive influence; and it will perhaps 
best serve our purpose to examine the romantic heri- 
tage in its pristine form, rather than in the work of 
disciples like Latrobe, whose American practice is 
dated about two generations later. 

The author of “The Castle of Otranto” had a per- 
verse and wayward interest in the past; and the spirit 
he exhibited in both his novel and his country home 
was typical of the romantic attitude everywhere, What 
attracted Walpole to the Gothic style was little more 
than the phosphorescence of decay: he summoned up 
the ghosts of the Middle Ages, but not the guilds; and 
instead of admiring the soundness of medieval 
masonry, those who followed directly in his path were 
affected rather by the spectacle of its dilapidation, so 
that the production of authentic ruins became one of the 
chief efforts of the eighteenth-century landscape-gar- 
dener. It is not a great step from building a ruin to 
building a mansion that is little better than a ruin. While 
Walpole defended Strawberry Hill by saying he did 
not aim to make his house so Gothic as to exclude con- 
venience, it happened again and again that the pictur- 
esque was the enemy of simple honesty and necessity ; 
and just as Walpole himself in his refectory used wall- 
paper that imitated stucco, so did other owners and 
builders use plaster and tapestry and wallpaper and 
carpet to cover up defects of construction. Towers that 
no one ever climbed, turrets that no one could enter, 
and battlements that no one rose to defend, took the 
place of the classic orders; the drawbridge and moat 
that surrounded Mr. Wemmick’s suburban villa in 
“Great Expectations” was not a wild conceit of Dick- 
ens, but a relic of Walpole and his successors. 

As a disguise for mean or thoughtless workmanship 
the application of antique “style” was the romantic 
contribution to architecture ; and it served very handily 
during the period of speculative building and selling 
that accompanied the growth of the new industrial 
towns. Even where style did not conceal commercial 
disingenuousness, it covered up a poverty of imagina- 
tion in handling the elements of a building. Gothic 
touches about doors and the exterior of windows, and 
a heap of curios and bric-a-brac on the inside, soft- 
ened the gauntness and bareness of this architecture, 
or, rather, distracted attention from them. Curiosity 
was the dominant mood of the time, acquisitiveness 
its principal impulse, and comfort its end. Many 
gdod things no doubt came out of this situation; but 
architecture was not one of them. 

Modern industrialism began to take root in America 
after the War of Independence, and its effect was 
twofold: it started up new villages which centred 
about the waterfall or the iron mine and had scarcely 
any other concern than industry; at the same time, by 
cutting canals which tapped the interior, it sapped life 
away from the smaller provincial ports and concen- 
trated commerce and population in great towns like 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. In New Eng- 
land, as in the English Cotswolds, from Wilton to 
Chalford, the mechanical regime was humanized by 
the presence of an older civilization, and the first gen- 
eration of factory-hands were farmers’ lads and lasses 
who neither lost nor endangered their independence ; 
but where the factory depended upon paupers or 
immigrants, as it did in the big towns and in some of 
the unsettled parts of the country, the community 
relapsed into a barbarism which affected the masters 
as well as their hands. 

The chief watchwords of the time were progress 
and expansion. The first belonged to the pioneer in 
industry who opened up a new area for mechanical 


invention and applied science; the second, to the land- 
pioneer ; and between these two resourceful types, the 
old ways, were they good or bad, were scrapped, and 
the new ways, were they good or bad, were adopted. 
Longfellow’s allusion to the “bivouac of life” uncon- 
sciously points to the prevailing temper; for even 
those who remained in the older American centres 
were affected by the pioneer’s malaise and unsettle- 
ment; and they behaved as if at any moment they 
might be called to the colours and sent westward. 
Beside the vivid promises of Mechanical Progress and 
Manifest Destiny the realities of an ordered society 
thinned into a pale vapour. In many little com- 
munities Mechanical Societies were formed for the 
propagation of the utilitarian faith; industrialism with 
its ascetic ritual of unsparing work, its practice of 
thrift, its renunciation of the arts, gathered to itself 
the religious zeal of Protestantism. The erection of 
factories, the digging of canals, the location of fur- 
naces, the building of roads, the devising of inven- 
tions, not merely exhausted a great part of the avail- 
able capital; even more, it occupied the energy and 
imagination of the more vigorous spirits. Such a 
society had no more use for architecture than the 
Puritans had for decorative images; the smoke of the 
factory-chimney was incense, the scars on the land- 
scape were as the lacerations of a saint, and the mere 
multiplication of gaunt sheds and barracks was a sign 
of progress and therefore an earnest of perfection. 

Did ever so many elements of disintegration come 
together at one time and place before? The absence 
of tradition and example raised enough difficulties in 
Birmingham and Manchester and Lyons and Elberfeld- 
Barmen ; but in America it was accentuated by the rest- 
less march of those pioneers who, in the words of a 
contemporary economist, “leave laws, education and 
the arts, all the essential elements of civilization, 
behind them.” What place could architecture fill in 
these squatter-communities? It could diminish the 
hardships of living; it could grease the channels of 
gain; and it could demolish or “improve” so much of 
the old as it could not understand, as Bulfinch’s court- 
house in Newburyport was “improved,” and as many a 
fine city residence was swept away under the tide of 
traffic. 

The first contribution to the pioneer’s comfort was 
Franklin’s ingenious stove (1745); after that came a 
number of material appliances—central heating gave 
the American house a Roman standard of comfort, the 
astral-oil lamp captivated Edgar Poe, and cooking- 
stoves, gas-lighting, permanent bathtubs, and water- 
closets made their way into the larger cities by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the development 
of the city itself, the gridiron-plan was added to the 
list of labour-saving devices. Although the gridiron- 
plan had the same relation to natural conditions and 
social needs as a paper ¢onstitution has to the living 
customs of a people, the simplicity of the gridiron 
won the heart of the pioneer. Its rectangular blocks 
formed parcels of land which he could sell by the 
front foot and gamble with as easily as if they were 
playing cards, and deeds of transfer could be drawn 
up hastily with the same formula for each plot; more- 
over, the least competent surveyor, without thought or 
knowledge, could project the growth of New Eden’s 
streets and avenues into an interminable future. In 
nineteenth-century city-planning, the engineer was the 
willing servant of the land-monopolist; and he pro- 
vided a frame for the architect—a frame in which we 
still struggle to-day—where site-value counted for 
everything and sight-value was not even an after- 
thought. 
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With business booming and vanishing, with people 
coming and going, with land continually. changing 
hands, what encouragement was there for the stable 
achievements of architecture? In vain does the archi- 
tect antic and grimace to conceal his despair; his busi- 
ness is to put on a front. If he is not a Pecksniff at 
heart, he will at any rate have to serve Mr. Veneering. 
A guidebook of 1826 refers to a Masonic Hall “some- 
what in the Gothic style’; and we can characterize 
all the buildings of the period by saying that they were 
“somewhat” like architecture—a little more than 
scenery, a little less than solids. 

The chief sign that bears witness to the disintegra- 
tion of architecture during the formative days of the 
pioneer is eclecticism; but there is still another, the 
attempt to justify the industrial process by using 
solely the materials it had created in abundance. In 
discussing the plans for the Smithsonian Institution, 
Robert Dale Owen observed that “of late years a rival 
material, from the mine, seems encroaching on these 
[stone, clay, wood] and the next generation may see, 
arising on our continent, villages, or it may be cities, 
of iron.” What Owen’s generation actually did see, 
apart from sheet-iron facades and zinc cornices, was 
a Crystal Palace, which was built in New York in 


1853 in imitation of London’s exhibition-hall of 1850. 


Ruskin described the original Crystal Palace, with 
sardonic justice, as a magnified conservatory ; and that 
is about all that can be said for either building. As 
exercises in technique they no doubt taught many les- 
sons to the iron-masters and engineers; but they 
had scarcely anything to contribute to architecture. 
A later generation built the train-sheds for their 
smoky railways on this pattern; but the precedent 
lingers in architecture to-day only in subway-kiosks, 
and even for such purposes its star is waning. 

The growth of eclecticism, on the other hand, had 
by the middle of the century given the American city 
the aspect of a museum, and the American country- 
side a touch of the picture book. Washington Irving’s 
Sunnyside and the first Smithsonian building were in 
the predominant Gothic mode; but Poe described the 
mansion of a not altogether imaginary Arnheim as 
“semi-Gothic, semi-Saracenic”; and the old Tombs 
Prison in New York got its name from the Egyptian 
character of the facade. Nettled by the criticism that 
America was not Europe, the pioneer determined to 
bring Europe to his doors. Relatively few American 
architects of this period, however, had been abroad to 
any purpose; and the buildings they erected only 
accentuated the barbarism of the scene and the pov- 
erty of the architect’s imagination. A good part of 
our architecture to-day still exhibits the parvenu’s 
uneasiness, and is by turns French, Italian, or Eng- 
lish; but we do not perhaps realize with what a dif- 
ference; for photography and archeological research 
now make it possible to produce buildings which have 
all the virtues of the original except originality, 
whereas the earlier, illiterate development of foreign 
examples resulted in a conglomerate form which re- 
sembled nothing so much as P. T. Barnum’s mermaid. 

If the Crystal Palace represents the extreme of 
industrial art, Colonel Colt’s “Armsmear’ represents 
the opposite side of pioneer-romanticism. “Armsmear” 
was built near Hartford between 1855 and 1862. 
A writer in the Art Journal for 1876 calls this man- 
sion a “characteristic type of the unique.” It was a 
“Jong, grand, impressive, contradictory, beautiful, 
strange thing. ... An Italian villa in stone, massive, 
noble, refined, yet not carrying out any decided prin- 
ciples of architecture, it is like the mind of its origin- 
ator, bold and unusual in its combinations. . . . There 


is no doubt it is a little Turkish among other things, on 
one side it has domes, pinnacles, and light, lavish 
ornamentation, such as Oriental taste delights in... 
Yet, although the villa is Italian and cosmopolitan, the 
feeling is English. It is an English home in its sub- 
stantiality, its home-like and comfortable aspects.” 

It is, alas! impossible to illustrate in these pages 
this remarkable specimen of American architecture; 
but in a lecture on the “Present and Future Prospects 
of Chicago” (1846) I have discovered its exact liter- 
ary equivalent, and it will sum up the crudity and the 
cultural wistfulness of the period better than any overt 
description : 

‘I thank you’ [says the lecturer] ‘for the patience you have 
manifested on this occasion, and promise never more to 
offend in like manner, so long. I have now, as Cowper 
observes, 

“Roved for fruit 
Roved far, and gathered much... . 


” 


‘And can, I think with Scott, surely say that— 


“To his promise just 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust.” 


‘I propose now, gentlemen, to leave you at Carlangtoghford, 
“And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 


‘Let me say to you on this occasion, as Campbell does on 
another : 
“Wave, Munich! all your banners wave! 
And charge with all your chivalry,” 


‘And should you in the contest fall, remember with old 
Homer— 


“Such honours Ilion to her hero paid 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade.” 


‘Allow me now to close in one of Scott’s beautiful strains: 


“Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
Were the last words of Marmion.”’ 


That was American architecture between 1820 and 
the Civil War—a collection of tags, thrown at ran- 
dom against a building. Architectural forms were 
brought together by a mere juxtaposition of materials, 
held in place by neither imagination nor logic. There 
are a number of honourable exceptions to this rule, 
for architects like Renwick who designed St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, and Upjohn, who built Trinity Church, had 


a more sincere understanding of the conventional task ; 
but this saving remnant does not alter the character 
of the great mass of work. In elevation and interior 
treatment these ante-bellum buildings are all what- 
nots; souvenirs of architecture, their forms dimly re- 
call the monuments of the past without in any sense 
taking their place. 

By 1860 the halcyon day of American civiliza- 
tion was over; the spirit lingered in letters and 
scholarship, in the work of Parkman and Motley 
and Emerson and Melville and Thoreau, but the 
sun had already sunk below the horizon, and what 
seemed a promise was in reality an afterglow. By the 
time the Civil War came, architecture had recorded 
faithfully the social transformation; it was sullen, 
grim, gatiche, unstable. While in almost every other 
age architecture has an independent value to the spirit, 
so that we can rejoice in Chartres or Winchester even 
though we have abandoned the Roman faith, in the 
early industrial period architecture is reduced to a 
symptom. Romanticism had not restored the past; 
nor had industrialism made the future more welcome. 
Architecture wandered between two worlds, ‘“‘one dead, 
the other powerless to be born.” 

Lewis Mumrorp. 
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I LOVE YOU, CALIFORNIA. 

Yessir, I’m a Californian. My name’s John Harrowby, 
Jack the boys all call me; and I’m the prize-winnin’ 
woven-wire-fence salesman of the U. S. A. No matter 
if I wasn’t born here—I was born back in Ioway, you 
know—I’m as proud of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia with its 15,000 students an’ its million-dollar 
athaletic stadium, as if I was the foot-ball coach. An’ 
why shouldn’t I be? Its the fastest growin’ university 
in the world. 

I’m a real Californian; I know it’s the greatest State in 
this union—best climate, best business, richest per capita, 
more autos an’ churches an’ movies an’ lodges in pur- 
portion to the poppelation—an’ I don’t hesitate none to 
tell the world the facks. When theys somethin’ to boost, 
I believe in boostin’ it; an’ we sure got it here in Cali- 
fornia—best people, most laws an’ sunshine, rains mostly 
at night, finest scenery in the world, more paved roads 
an’ fine school-houses than any other State in the old 
U. S. A. I guess I oughta know; I ben around a lot. 
When I went back las’ summer to the world-series an’ the 
National Woven Wire Fence Salesmens’ Convention, I 
went through Chicago, Deetroit, Philadelphia an’ New 
York an’ Washin’ton an’ N’ Orleans; an’ say! we got 
those places beat a thousand ways for Sunday. I know 
what I’m talkin’ about, believe me, an’ you can take what 
I say straight. Yessir, give me California every time. 
I’m no Native Son of the Golden West; but that ain’t 
my fault—folks didn’t get here soon enough—but I sure 
am the next best thing; an’ I never lose no chance to tell 
the world about California. You see I know the facks; 
no hearsay with me—I travel all over the State sellin’ 
woven-wire fencin’; sold more last year than any man 
in America—that’s how I come to go back to the world- 
series—so when I say California’s the ace of diamons, you 
can take it from me she is. What I like particular about 
the State is that business is always so good; my orders 
get bigger an’ bigger every trip I make. That’s because 
they run the State right. None of this here monkey 
business goes here in California. Let some good-for- 
nothing feller start somethin’ agen the Goverment or 
that interferes with business an’ they don’t fool with him 
none at all—they put him in jail an’ give him fourteen 
years to think it over. They say they didn’t use to do 
that way in the old days before they got the State so 
well organized; an’ business wasn’t near so good as it is 
now. A lot of old fogies was here then, but they mostly 
died out or moved away, an’ now things is run right. 
Why, jus’ the other day I was up in Oakland—that’s a 
fine town, lots of business an’ factories an’ railroad- 
terminals an’ so on—an’ when I got through takin’ my 
orders I happened to be down near the court house an’ 
so I dropped into court to see what was goin’ on. Well, 
sir, they was fourteen I. W. W.’s sittin’ there all han- 
cuffed an’ chained together that had jus’ ben convicted 
under the California criminal syn-dick-alism law. Jus’ 
as I got in an’ set down the judge come in, an’ when he 
seen me he nodded his head an’ smiled—he and me use to 
belong to the same golf-club together—an’ then he looked 
at them dirty criminals, an’ he scowled an’ says: “Stand 
up!” An’ then he lit into ’em. Say, you oughta heard 
what a roastin’ he give those birds. Well, one of these 
here I. W. W.’s that musta ben the ring-leader or some- 
thin’ started to say somethin’ about free speech an’ the 
U. S. Constitution an’ that kinda rot, but the judge ham- 
ered on his desk an’ says: “Shut up! you'll get your 
free speech an’ free grub in the penitenshry for the nex’ 
fourteen years.” An’ then the sheriffs drawed their guns 
and herded the I. W. W.’s out; an’ I went up an’ shook 
hands with the judge an’ compellmented him on his fine 
speech; an’ he says: “Jack, I only done my duty.” Then 


we went in an’ had a coupla drinks—the judge always has 
a bottle or two of old stuff locked up in his desk—an’ 
I told him good-bye, an’ grabbed a train for Fresno. 

That’s the way we do things out here in California— 
no monkey business when it comes to handlin’ these here 
bolsheveekies that wants to go against the community. 
We hadda lot of that kinda work to do durin’ the war— 
makin’ a lot of birds contribute to the Red Cross an’ buy 
liberty bonds—an’ we ain’t forgot how we did it, no sir! 
Besides which, we got the American Legion an’ the Better 
America Federation an’ a lotta other patriotic organiza- 
tions to help us out now. An’ you can bet yer life they 
don’t talk back to thesAmerican Legion either. I belong 
to it myself—I was a colonel in the Los Anglus home 
guards an’ a minute man durin’ the war—an’ when we 
see somethin’ unAmerican or pro-German we get busy 
without any fuss or feathers. An’ we don’t slap ’em on 
the wrist either; we take ’em out an’ give ’em a little 
tar an’ feathers, or fix ’em in other ways so they won't 
do no more damage. Down at Carpenteria they was a 
newspaper-editor that got smart an’ printed in his paper 
that we was doin’ wrong to ask for a bonus. Well, we 
jus’ waited til one dark night when we knew he was alone 
in his office, an’ twelve of us went there an’ took him 
for a long auto-ride an’ turned him loose about ten miles 
out in the country with as fine a coat of tar an’ feathers 
as you ever seen. Like down in Los Anglus a guy that 
had got his leg shot off over in France was runnin’ a 
labour-newspaper, an’ he started to get a little Red. Well, 
we jus’ went down to his newspaper-office one night an’ 
yanked his medal of honour off him an’ then took axes 
an’ smashed up his presses an’ furniture an’ took his 
papers an’ give ’em to the district attorney. 

They better not try to get funny against us Legion men 
for we won't stand none of their pro-German monkey 
business. Like over at Riverside, which is a nice homey 
town, a gly was carryin’ a banner against war on the 
street an’ givin’ away leaflets against war. Well we had 
him pinched inside of half an hour, an’ I hope they give 
him fourteen years. An’ you know a lot of these bol- 
sheeveekie speakers come to Long Beach which is the 
fastest growin’ suburb of Los Anglus. First, they was 
a feller named Steffens that wanted to talk on Rooshia; 
well, we ‘stopped him talkin’. Then Debs that Presdunt 
Wilson put in jail for obstructin’ the war come, an’ we 
stopped him dam quick. Then U. S. Senator Brookhart 
come along an’ thought because he was a U. S. Senator 
he could get by an’ talk to forty thousand people there 
at a Ioway Day picnic. But we showed him a thing or 
two, too—he’s pro-Rooshian you know. We jus’ went 
to the mayor an’ told him Brookhart couldn’t talk; an’ 
when he acted kinda uppish an’ said he’d think it over 
an’ let us know later, we went right over to the Chamber 
of Commerce an’ they jus’ called up the mayor on his 
telephone an’ Brookhart didn’t get no permit. 

You know they use to let the I. W. W.’s an’ the other 
Reds hold meetin’s an’ speak right on the streets, but we 
put a stop to that, except in Frisco. But Frisco don’t 
count much in California no more anyway. They think 
they’re it, but they can’t hold a candle to my town—that’s 
Los Anglus, the fastest growin’ city in the world. You 
can tell the world that we don’t stand no monkey business 
down here in Los Anglus from the Reds or anybody else. 
We sent twenty-eight I. W. W.’s to San Quentin for 
fourteen years in one day; an’ three-quarters of them 
that’s in jail there now has gone from this town. We 
run ’em in as fast as we can find ’em, an’ our district 
attorney don’t lose no time with ’em. An’ it’s even easier 
now because theys just a new law that lets the judge give 
’?em six months in jail without the bother of a jury-trial. 
That’s the way we do business down here in Los Anglus. 
An’ the beauty of it is that we got plenty law on our 
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side. You see we never repealed none of our laws, so 
we got laws fifty to sixty years old. We got over 59,000 
city laws, an’ State laws besides, so that theys always 
one that fits whatever any of these here bolsheeveekies 
tries to start, an’ he gets locked in jail you might say 
before he’s started. 

Yessir, Los Anglus’s a swell town—fastest growin’ city 
in the world. An’ the money you can make in real estate 
here—l’m a kinda real-estate agent myself on the side— 
you wouldn’t hardly believe it. Why, I heard a guy say 
at a Los Anglus Chamber of Commerce lunch meeting last 
week—he was a millionaire an’ he made it all buyin’ an’ 
sellin’ Los Anglus real estate—I heard him say you 
could go up in a airplane an’ fly over Los Anglus an’ 
while you was flyin’ to shut your eyes an’ drop a brick 
with a flag on it out, an’ then go down an’ buy the lot 
wherever that brick fell, an’ you could at least double 
your money inside of six months to a year. That just 
shows what a swell town Los Anglus is—the fastest 
growin’ city in the world. 

You know we got more people from the Middle West 
than in any other town in the U. S.—sometimes theys as 
many as 40,000 turns out to a loway Day picnic alone; 
an’ every one of ’ems got money too. An’ they’re good 
people; best in the world, no loafers or bolsheeveekies 
or I. W. W.’s among ’em; an’ they’re most all white 
protestant an’ a hundred per cent American. Why, when 
Debs tried to talk here las’ summer an’ us American 
Legion men told him he couldn’t, these people backed us 
up a hundred per cent. A lot of ’em even come with us 
when we went to the manager of the Phill-Harmonica 
Auditorium an’ made him bust his agreement with Debs 
an’ give back the rent-money that he’d already been paid 
in advance. That showed they was a hundred per cent 
American, alright. An’ they backed us up another time 
when we mobbed a motion-pitcher theatre that was 
showin’ a rotten old German movie called Dr. Caligari’s 
Cabinet. We went there one day jus’ after the first show 
had started, an’ we told the manager to stop the show 
an’ give their money back to the people that was there, 
an’ he says: “Why’? An’ I jus’ give him a nasty look 
an’ then I says: “‘Why! so you wanta know why, do 
you? Well, I'll tellya why; its because this here pitcher 
that you’re showin’ was made in Germany, that’s why!” 
An’ then he started to try to argue about it an’ to say 
somethin’ about its bein’ art; an’ I says: “Art be Goddam! 
its rotten pro-German propaganda, that’s what it is, an’ 
Pll give you five minutes to stop it an’ give their money 
back to the people that’s in there, an’ if you don’t we'll 
smash your dam old machines.” Well, he didn’t lose 
no time in doin’ what I told him, an’ so we left after 
warnin’ him not to show any more pitchers like that 
again. Well, we done almost the same thing down to 
San Diego when a bunch of Reds there tried to show 
a pitcher there called “The Fifth Year’ which was 
nothin’ but a propaganda pitcher put out by the Rooshian 
Sovyets to try an’ overthrow the American Goymunt. 
I happened to be there takin’ an order; af’ I went up 
with the boys to the Mayor’s office an’ we told him to 
stop it an’ you bet he did. An’ we sent out word to 
all the Legion posts in the State an’ told ’em to stop 
it all over California an’ they did too, everywhere except 
in Frisco which is gettin’ to be a reglar Red town, I'll 
say. I ben tryin’ to figure out whatsa matter with Frisco; 
they don’t seem to have no patriotism at all. They even 
let the I. W. W.’s hold their meetin’s there; an’ if 
they ever do arrest one why they turn him loose the nex’ 
morning. The trouble is they ain’t got a branch of the 
Better America Federation there or any patriotic organi- 
zation like that; an’ the people there don’t know no bet- 
ter. They won’t even join the Klan; an’ the Better 
America Federation’s tried three times to start a branch 


there but they can’t get no support. Well, they can keep 


their old town; Los Anglus’s got ’em skinned every which 
way an’ is already got a hundred thousand more pop- 
pelation an’ growin’ faster’n any other city in the world. 

Now, all of Northern California ain’t so bad. I told 
you abdéut Oakland, its alright. An’ Sacramento, too; 
thats the State capitol where the Governor and the Legis- 
lature lives—that’s a sweet little burg. I never go 
there without gettin’ a swell buncha orders, an’ they 
don’t let nobody interfere with business there or start 
no monkey business. Why, even after the war was 
over they got a jury there an’ convicted twenty-seven 
I. W. W.’s in one batch for violatin’ the Bspinage Act; 
an’ some of ’em got as much as twenty years at Leaven- 
worth too. Sacramento is the headquarters of the State 
Govmunt you know; an’ so they got a reperzentative there 
of the Better America Federation, an’ the Merchants an’ 
Manufacturers Association of Los Anglus, an’ the Amer- 
ican Legion, an’ the Los Anglus Chamber of Commerce 
which stays there so’s to keep their eye open an’ not let 
any of these here I. W. W. bolsheeveekies put over any- 
thing on the Guvmunt. Why, at the last meetin’ of the 
Legislature a bunch come up from Frisco to Sacramento 
an’ ask to have the California Criminal Syn-dick-alism 
law repealed which has sent up more I. W. W.’s to San 
Quentin than in any other State in the U. S. A. Well, 
they didn’t get nowhere though. The reperzentatives of 
the Better American Federation, an’ the Merchants an’ 
(Manufacturers Association, an’ the Legion, an’ the Los 
Anglus Chamber of Commerce, went right to the Legis- 
lature an’ told ’em where to head in at, an’ those Reds 
from Frisco even though one of ’em was a Episcopal 
preacher never got even a hearin’. They’d oughta ben 
arrested theirselves for even talkin’ about such a thing; 
an’ they wouldda to, if it’d ben in Los Anglus. We don’t 
even lettem talk about such things down here; we got a 
city law to cover it, an’ when even three or four of ’em 
start to talkin’ about politics or religion in Pershing Square 
we run ’em in an’ give ’em thirty days at least, if we 
can’t prove they’re Reds an’ convict ’em of being 
I. W. W.’s. 

Los Anglus sure is a swell place to live in an’ bring 
up your family in; nice refined environment, you know; 
an’ all kindsa classy people livin’ out in Hollywood an’ 
Beverly Hills, which is where all the big movie-actors 
lives. On a Sunday when I ain’t away on the road I 
take the wife an’ kids for a ride past all their swell 
houses. Once we seen Mary Pickford an’ Douglas Fair- 
banks comin’ outta their million-dollar house an’ gettin’ 
in their swell big car; an’ I stopped an’ took off my hat 
an’ waved my hand, an’ Doug waved his hand right back 
at us an’ Mary she smiled at us, an’ I says to the kids: 
“You see what America an’ Los Anglus done for them? 
Well, all you gotta do is be a hundred per cent American 
an’ you can make a million dollars an’ live in a swell 
house with swell cars an’ servants to wait on you too.” 
Things like that happen most every day here in Los 
Anglus. An’ its a fack that theres more movie-theatres 
in Los Anglus than in any other place in the world—I 
seen it printed in the little paper that the Chamber of 
Commerce prints an’ has all the teachers read to the kids 
at school an’ examine ’em on it, and that they sends to 
us to send to our friends an’ relations back East for to 
try an’ get ’em to come to California. I always carry 
one of ’em in my pocket so’s when I’m on the train an’ 
get tired of readin’ the newspaper or playin’ solitary I 
can take it out an’ study it; an’ I tell you its a real edu- 
cation by itself. Well, as I said in the beginning’ Califor- 
nia’s the greatest State in the little old U. S. A., an’ while 
I ain’t no Native Son of the Golden West, which is really 
a grand order an’ it ain’t my fault that I don’t belong 
to it, I got a swell little home here in Los Anglus, an’ 
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a big auto, an’ a radio-outfit that the wife an’ I can dance 
to music played in Denver or Chicago on, an’ money in 
the bank, an’ a swell job, an’ a life membership in the 
B. P. O. Elks; so “I know when I die that I’ll breathe 
my last sigh for my sunny Cal-if-forn-ia,” which is part 
‘of the words to a song made up an’ wrote by a poet that 
runs the biggest dry-goods store in Los Anglus. 
‘ Jonn Harrowsy. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE THIRD INTERNATONAL. 


Sirs: Mr. Hughes’s recent solemn fulminations about the 
sinister and iniquitous connexion between the Soviet 
Government and the Third International must have awak- 
ened in every one who is even slightly conversant with 
the realities of the situation a feeling of blank amaze- 
ment. It seemed almost incredible that a man in a position 
of some public responsibility should have perpetrated such 
a sorry joke upon his own intelligence, or upon that of 
the American people as to represent Russian propaganda 
as a serious menace to the existence or security of the 
American State. 

For this is the heart of the question. Mere member- 
ship in an international propagandist organization could 
scarcely be regarded as a diplomatic disqualification for 
the members of the Soviet Government. It has often 
happened that the rulers of European and South American 
countries have simultaneously belonged to an extremely 
old and effective propagandist organization, the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Hughes himself belongs to a religious body, 
the Baptist Church, which held an international conference 
in Stockholm last summer and there announced, among 
various theological agenda, a very definite political and 
economic objective in the shape of “The Fight Against 
the Cancer of Marxism.” 

In order to have even a passable talking-case, Mr. 
Hughes must demonstrate that the Third International 
tepresents such a definite and concrete menace to the 
orderly functioning of government in America that normal 
relations with a Government whose members are, more 
or less incidentally, members of the Third International, 
must be considered out of the question. This thesis, one 
fancies, would prove a poser, even for an individual of 
Mr. Hughes’s undoubted legal attainments. In order to 
prove it one would have first of all to rule out the rather 
convincing experiences of the many European and Asiatic 
countries which have already admitted Soviet representa- 
tives without any visible enhancement of their insecurity. 

One might imagine that the menace of the Third Inter- 
national and its dire propaganda would be greatest in the 
countries which have common frontiers with Russia. Yet 
it is just these countries, such as Poland and the Baltic 
States, which were among the first to resume full rela- 
tions with Russia. These relations have been character- 
ized by a fair share of neighbourly bickering; but they 
have been maintained in every case without any serious 
break; and the causes of disagreement were in every case 
such as might have arisen between countries where no 
issue of revolutionary propaganda exists. 

Even more instructive is the experience of Germany. 
Here there was a serious possibility that a widespread 
Communist uprising might take place last October. The 
Government adopted the severest measures against this 
danger, even going to the length of outlawing the Com- 
munist party and forbidding it to carry on propagandist 
activities. But at no time was there the slightest question 
of breaking diplomatic relations with Russia. At no time 
was there any serious suggestion that the Russian diplo- 
matic and trade-representatives in Berlin had utilized 
their positions for propagandist ends. In spite of the fact 


that public opinion in Russia was openly and vociferously 
sympathetic with the idea of a German revolution, the 
diplomatic relations between Russia and Germany. sur- 
vived the crisis of last fall without the least evidence 
of strain. Confronted with the test of reality Mr. 
Hughes’s pet fantasy of the Soviet Government devoting 
all its energies and resources to furthering the dark 
schemes of the Third International broke down com- 
pletely and vanished into thin air. 

The Third International is not a serious issue in the 
negotiations which are now in progress between Russia 
and various European countries. The reason for this is 
fairly obvious. The revolutionary movement which 
flamed up chaotically but rather formidably all over East- 
ern and Central Europe after the end of the war is now 
at a very low ebb. Fascism has triumphantly swept over 
the three southern European peninsulas. The conserva- 
tive landowning peasantry is the dominant factor in the 
political life of the new Central and Eastern European 
States. The German working class is so broken and de- 
moralized by years of hunger and privation that even a 
gross and direct attack on its rights such as the elimina- 
tion of the eight-hour-day arouses only scattered and in- 
effective opposition. Under these conditions the Third 
International can not very well fulfill its self-appointed 
function as “the general staff of the world-revolution,” 
simply because there is no world-revolution to lead. 

Now, if it is a fact of common knowledge that the Third 
International no longer represents a serious revolutionary © 
factor in the exhausted and war-wrecked countries of 
Europe, it must be rather difficult for Mr. Hughes to keep 
a straight face and maintain that America is likely to ex- 
perience a Communist flag-raising at the White House 
in any appreciably near future. The twenty or twenty- 
five thousand American communists enrolled in the 
Workers party are no doubt doing the best they can; but 
Mr. Hughes far overestimates their potentialities if he 
rates them as a power for lawbreaking and disorder even 
comparable to such generally tolerated organizations as 
the American Legion, the Ku Klux Klan and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

The general proposition that the Third International 
represents a menace to the existing order in America is 
weak. The “evidence” with which Mr. Hughes attempts 
to bolster up this proposition is weaker still. The partial 
and garbled extracts from Steklov’s editorial of 7 Novem- 
ber, 1922, are calculated to give an altogether false and 
distorted idea of the real meaning and spirit of this edi- 
torial. Anyone who takes the trouble to read the piece 
through can see that Mr. Steklov did not commit himself 
any farther than an American editorial writer might have 
done in composing a rather effusive greeting, let us say, 
to an international convention of advertising-men. In 
passages which were, for very good reasons, left unquoted 
by Mr. Hughes, Steklov pointed out that the aid which 
the Russian Communist party had extended to fraternal 
foreign parties was over-balanced by the aid which the 
workers of the world had extended to Russia during the 
famine, and declared that the material help which the 
Russian Communists were supposed to extend to their for- 
eign comrades really existed, for the most part, only “in 
the realm of mythology.” Moreover, Steklov did not in 
any case identify the Soviet Government with the Third 
International. He used such expressions as Soviet Russia, 
the Soviet Republics, the broad masses of the Russian 
people, etc. It may be doubted whether these “broad 
masses” feel any such lively interest in the Third Inter- 
national as Steklov assumed, just as a candid observer 
might question whether the broad masses of America ever 
felt a hundredth part of the enthusiasm for making the 
world safe for democracy that Mr. Wilson chose to 
attribute to them. But, however this may be, Steklov’s 
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editorial did not give Mr. Hughes even a technical handle 
for his charge that the Soviet Government, through the 
Third International, is carrying out a propaganda de- 
signed to bring about world-revolution. 

As for the instructions credited to Zinoviev and Buk- 
harin, one does not need the impartial inquiry that was 
suggested by Mr. Chicherin and discreetly rejected by Mr. 
Hughes to set them down as a gross and palpable forgery. 
It is not a question of balancing the assertions of Mr. 
Hughes and the Department of Justice against the denials 
of Zinoviev and Chicherin. It is a case of intrinsic prob- 
ability, which in this case is so strong as to amount to 
moral certainty. 

In the first place, Mr. Hughes should have considered 
the double implication of his own charge that the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Government and of the Third Inter- 
national is vested in a sort of interlocking directorate. 
He assumes that the effect of this situation is to make 
the Soviet Government the obedient tool of the Third In- 
ternational in carrying out its revolutionary schemes. If 
such a situation really existed, it would far more probably 
result in placing a brake upon the activities of the Third 
International in the interest of Russia’s need for peaceful 
reconstruction and normal economic relations with other 
countries. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of the interlocking direc- 
torate is largely a product of the lively imaginations of 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Gompers, and Lord Curzon. The Soviet 
Government and the Third International are pursuing dif- 
ferent ends, and these ends are by no means always in 
harmony. The Soviet trade-representative who is nego- 
tiating a business-deal with Stinnes has no connexion with 
the Third International agitator who tries to persuade the 
German proletariat to rise and wipe Stinnes and his kind 
off the earth. 

At the same time, the strengthening of Soviet Russia’s 
political and economic position is an end for which every 
member of the Third International, whether he be a 
Russian or a non-Russian Communist, is working to the 
best of his ability. This end might be sacrificed if there 
were real prospect of a revolution, but it certainly would 
not be given up for the sake of uttering a few fire-eating 
words. With these facts in mind, it is simply incredible 
that responsible Communist leaders like Zinoviev and Buk- 
harin, who are closely in touch with American conditions 
through newspapers and personal reports, should have 
jeopardized Russia’s chances of obtaining American eco- 
nomic co-operation by sending out “instructions” which 
were bound to remain the silliest empty phrases. 

It may also be doubted whether successful revolutionists 
would commit themselves to such a pathetically futile 
scheme as the organization of groups of three sharp- 
shooters in every factory, while the general style of the 
alleged “instructions,” notably the phrase about raising 
the red flag over the White House, is different from any 
Third International manifesto that was ever seen on land 
or sea. Taking all these facts into consideration, one is 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the worthy jurist 
Mr. Hughes, in his zeal to uphold the claims of private 
property, has been led, unwittingly no doubt, to lend his 
name and reputation to a rather crude case of suborna- 
tion of perjury. 

Here in Russia Mr. Hughes’s pronouncements on the 
Third International have unfortunately not enhanced 
America’s reputation for straightforward dealing. Know- 
ing the realities of the situation and not appreciating the 
extraordinary credulity which most Americans are able 
to muster whenever the suggestion of an alien “plot” or 
“menace” comes up, a credulity to which Mr. Hughes 
himself may be subject, the average Russian is inclined 
to regard the philippics of the Secretary of State as a 


nomic conditions under false pretences. Mr. Hughes would 


have enormously strengthened his own prestige and ex- 


pedited the interests of the American industrial and com- 


mercial organizations which are anxious to establish con- 


nexions with Russia if he had omitted all the cant about fi 
mythical plots and nonexistent moral issues and addressed — 
himself to the Russian Government in somewhat the fol- 


lowing fashion: 

“We have certain financial claims against you for debts 
and confiscated property. You have certain counter 
claims against us growing out of the loss of life and 
property which occurred as the result of our intervention 
in your domestic affairs at Archangel and Vladivostok. 
If the precedent established by the ‘Alabama’ case is 
taken into consideration, your claims are just as worthy 
of discussion under the accepted principles of international 
law as are ours. But materially there is an important dif- 
ference between your position and ours. You have no 
means of bringing pressure on us to recognize your claims. 
On the other hand, by withholding credit and hamstringing 
trade, we can make you endure more economic suffering 
than would be involved in a compromise settlement of the 
debts and the compensation-claims. So why not be reason- 
able and talk it over?” 

The Soviet Government would meet such an attitude 
more than half way. The Russian statesmen are under 
no illusions about the weaknesses of their country’s 
present economic situation. They need foreign credits, 
need them badly, and are willing to pay for them. But 
they object, with some justice, I think, to having a plain 
business-issue of bargaining and give-and-take cluttered 
up with blatant irrelevancies like Mr. Hughes’s scarehead 
plots and Mr. Coolidge’s curiously inept demand for visible 
signs of repentance. I am, etc., 


Moscow. A. C. FREEMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


PIRANDELLO PROTESTS TOO MUCH. 


WHILE it is true that the two most interesting plays 
of the current season in New Yori are (if Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw will permit the designation) by English- 
men, the last batch of plays from the Continent has 
not contributed materially to the credit side of the 
dramatic balance sheet. By far the most significant 
of these exotics was M. Lenormand’s “The Failures,” 
a play of genuine power and passion, the disappearance 
of which, after a rather brief run, was due solely to the 
fact that its profoundly tragic implications were alto- 
gether too alien to be translatable into terms of our 
comfortable bourgeois life. From M. Lenormand 
there is a great drop. Instead of another “Liliom,” M. 
Ferenc Molnar’s producers have dug up a honeyed 
artificiality, “The Swan”; and now Signor Luigi 
Pirandello, whose ingenious “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author” was one of the high lights of last season, 
has come forward with a decided anticlimax in the 
shape of his “Henry IV,” which is produced by Mr. 
Brock Pemberton under the title of “The Living 
Mask.” 

The plays deals with a modern gentleman who, di- 
rectly as the result of a fall from his horse, and in- 
directly because of the deception of a woman, loses 
his reason and imagines himself that unfortunate head 
of the Holy Roman Empire who spent most of his 
life in a futile struggle against the temporal power of 
Rome. His attendants, dressed as courtiers, sustain 
him in this curious illusion, and when sanity returns 
to him, he finds himself so disgusted with the realities 


clumsy bluff, an effort to hold Russia up for better eco- ' of existence that he conceals his recovery and continues 
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to play his medizval part. In the end, under trying 
circumstances, he loses control of himself and kills the 
man who had contributed to the ruin of his love; and 
he is left with the despairing reflection that because of 
this deed he is condemned to be mad for ever. 

The general psychological formula of double per- 
sonality is no longer a novelty on the stage or in fic- 
tion, and it seems curious at this late day to find a 
competent dramatist using it so clumsily. Signor 
Pirandello’s piece is involved to the point of incoher- 
ence. His basic material is effective enough as tragedy, 
but he entangles it in such tedious clinical discussions 
and in such complicated historical irrelevances, that he 
exhausts the patience of a good part of his audience. 
Through a long and singularly unilluminating first act 
the vitality of his story steadily ebbs away, and it is 
never recovered. Signor Pirandello is said to be an 
admirer of Mr. Shaw, who also not infrequently gives 
us a first act of pure discursiveness. Mr. Shaw’s dis- 
cursiveness, however, is always an entertainment in 
itself ; whereas in the case of “The Living Mask” the 
groping auditors merely come to wonder whether the 
enigmatic characters are likely to talk unrevealingly 
for ever. 

The professional critics have been unusually enthu- 
siastic about the performance of Mr. Arnold Korff as 
Henry IV. Mr. ‘Korff, who formerly appeared in 
German plays at the Irving Place Theatre, brings to 
Broadway an imposing degree of energy and grace, and 
he is endowed with a voice of highly flexible quality 
and great natural capacity for expressing emotion. His 
emotional expenditure is more lavish than is customary 
on the American stage, and perhaps it was primarily 
the fault of Signor Pirandello’s play that he occasion- 
ally gave the impression of extravagance and that one 
felt he was making too much of his opportunities. In 
Signor Pirandello’s mild psychological offering the 
tragic intensity of a King Lear was not a little out of 
place. 

The play is produced under the auspices of an im- 
posing patronage list, on which the representatives of 
diplomacy and finance stand side by side with the di- 
rectors of the higher education. In all there are thirty- 
six of these ladies and gentlemen—thirty-six patrons in 
search of an audience. 

Haroitp KELLOCK. 


BOOKS. 


HISTORY’S COMING-OF-AGE. 


Tue roll of English men of letters following in the 
tradition that has always looked upon historical writ- 
ing as a branch of belles-lettres is a long one: there 
come to mind the miscellanies of John Morley, the 
occasional papers of Lord Acton, the writings of Wal- 
ter Bagehot and John Neville Figgis. To the point 
of view implicit in a tradition such as this the gather- 
ing of the factual material has always been a secondary 
consideration. After all, the common tale of history, 
that is to say, the presentation of a series of cultural 
phenomena, is“ neither of much importance in itself 
nor a labour requiring a peculiar aptitude. But the 
historical literature that has always had its admirers 
is that which reveals the operations of a subtle and 
curious mind in the midst of a situation, throwing 
light where ignorance and misunderstanding have been 
before. Under such treatment, every scene and 
every moment is made clear and comprehensible, while 
the actors proceed not only with the living stamp of 
reality but with the finality exhibited, let us say, by 
characters in a great play. 
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Writing of this kind, with the exception of James 
Parton’s shorter biographical pieces and the works of 
the three Adamses (Henry, Brooks, and Charles 
Francis), has been practically nonexistent in the United 
States. The usurpation of the field of history by the 

scientific” scholar and professional historian in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, and the con- 
version of what, in the hands of Parkman, Fiske and 
two or three others, had promised to be a true histor- 
ical literature, into a sickly grotesque that was neither 
science, letters, nor even a decent amalgamation of 
both, cut short all hope for any real development along 
creative lines. The charmed circle that was thrown 
about the whole body of historical discussion was more 
than a barrier for the exorcism of the devil; the very 
formidable defences erected against the lay intruder 
(Macaulay, Henry Adams, and Morley were that by 
definition) had an astonishingly tangible and flinty 
quality, as one might easily learn. It was inevitable, 
therefore, considering the character of American his- 
torical writing, that an inquisitive-minded person 
prompted by an intellectual curiosity should turn away 
from the whole primitive ritual with its academic 
insistence upon seminars, the purging fire of the Ph.D. 
discipline, the training in diplomatics and paleog- 
raphy. For, after all this gestation, the sum total 
produced was only the rows upon rows of university 
theses and the insufferably tedious volumes of Osgood, 
Channing and the other elder historians. By no man- 
ner of means might one be expected to be proud of 
the fact that Rhodes was being cited as an American 
man of letters. 

Such, at any rate, had been the commonplace story 
of the past two generations. But within the last five 
years a group of works has appeared, proving conclu- 
sively that American historical writing has not quite 
been lost to literature. The studies of Mr. F. J. 
Turner, whose brief volume of essays, “The Frontier 
in American History,” took the greater part of three 
decades in the writing, and those of Messrs. Carl 
Becker, Claude G. Bowers, S. E. Morison and James 
Truslow Adams (in his earlier “Founding of New 
England” and the present “Revolutionary New Eng- 
land” *) exhibit all those merits of a literature come to 
maturity. In juxtaposition, what has customarily 
passed as history takes on all the familiar attributes 
of an unformed and puerile work. Even the slightest 
consideration of the hitherto prevailing method in the 
current historical technique must reveal the disparities 
of breadth and judgment. 

Contemporary historical works have been built up 
on the method of the old Bowery melodrama and the 
paper dime-novel (the period of origin for all three 
is the same): that is, they have centred, with a star- 
tling unanimity, simply in the element of surprise. 
What, for instance, could more effectively upset our 
complacency about the purity of the colonial aspira- 
tions in the period just preceding the American Rev- 
olution than to learn that John Hancock was a smug- 
gler and a defalcator, Sam Adams an ordinary 
roisterer, the Boston patriots a mob, and the hitherto 
ignoble Tories a group of cultivated aristocrats? 
Investigators, delving into the discreetly concealed 
mysteries that made historical personages a little more 
than gods, ended by leaving them despicable and for- 
lorn, a little less than men. Such a point of view was 
in a sense necessary, if only to restore the balance 
and our own self-esteem. Against George Bancroft’s 
divinely, directed founding fathers (Bancroft is the 
favourite historian of American presidents and presi- 


1 “Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776.” James Truslow Adams. 


Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Pressi $5.00. 
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dential aspirants) Mr. Charles A. Beard’s merchants, 
bankers, and land-speculators, always, it seems, 
engaged in the business of counting worthless Con- 
tinental paper, had to be placed. That men even in 
large affairs are actuated by their self-interest is a 
commonplace; but that persons about to embark upon 
a perilous adventure like a rebellion or the erection of 
a new State will not be guided by a set of motives 
more complex and transcendental than the simple one 
of personal consideration, is a disingenuous belief. 
Let us grant that the process of justifying the act is 
one of rationalization: that Sam Adams, for example, 
having decided in his intemperate way that liberty was 
necessary for the colonies, sought reasons for the vio- 
lent separation on’constitutional, ethical and philosoph- 
ical grounds. The problem before the judicious 
observer is not the pricking of the sophistry or the 
holding up to scorn of the thinly disguised attitude. 
The point is, what were the considerations that made 
Sam Adams’s mind a fertile breeding-ground for that 
single notion—and a surprising one, upon reflection— 
of liberty? How was it that the colonists, having 
decided to cut the imperial connexion, came to talk of 
their “natural rights’? Now “taxation without repre- 
sentation” and all the other catch phrases of the revolu- 
tionary preliminaries were excuses so awkwardly put 
and poorly defended that nobody really was taken in. 
But that astounding challenge, “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights . . . ,” was nothing less than a state 
of mind which the conditions of a century had marked 
out and ineradicably traced. 

A reflection of this nature exhibits the task of the 
true historian. JI can do no better than to refer the 
reader to the glib sensationalisms of the standard 
textbooks and the products of the seminars, to see 
how the duty has been evaded; and possibly no better 
than to refer him to the delicately phrased pages of 
Mr. Carl Becker’s “The Eve of the Revolution” to 
see how gloriously well it can be done. Mr. Adams, 
as I have said, belongs by the side of Mr. Becker in 
that select company that has been able to make the 
narrative of a series of events in American history 
alive, plausible, and exciting. That Mr. Adams has 
not worked in source-materials exclusively and there- 
fore has not about him the familiar traces of the 
scholar expounding a “thesis,” is hardly to his discredit ; 
I think it was a mark of extremely poor taste for one 
academic critic to say of his earlier work (and the 
publisher misguidedly quotes the phrase on the jacket 
of this one) that it was “admirably contrived for pop- 
ular consumption.” It and the “Revolutionary New 
England,” its sequel, are anything but that. Together 
they form a learned and intelligent work; they display 
wit, a robust mind, and imagination. Mr. Adams has 
picked his way through the great wastes of prelim- 
inary research with a fine, selective eye, with the 
result that, cause being added to cause and effect to 
effect, the climax of 1776 (as in all human events of 
this kind it must) comes with an unerring inevita- 
bility. Revolutions, as Mr. Adams so well under- 
stands, are not the work of a few malcontents, Renais- 
sances the inspired notion of a band of free spirits, 
nor Constitutions the product of a passionate interval. 
Indeed, it was Gladstone who grandiosely said of the 
American Constitution that “it was the greatest work 
ever struck off at one moment by the mind and pur- 
pose of man.” Nothing can more effectively describe 
the method of this study than Mr. Adams’s closing 
paragraphs: 


Fewer of the leaders thought, even vaguely, of independ- 
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unconsciously, however, a thousand influences had been ate 


work to loosen the bonds, and to make the American some- 
thing different from the Englishman. If there is much false — 
history and no little absurdity in the old legend of a practic- i 
ally unanimous population of Americans suddenly rising in 


the few years from 1763 to 1776, to resist the slavery that a 
king and his tools were said to be consciously striving to 


force upon them, no less unhistorical is the view that the — 


revolution was the work of a few scheming radicals. Like 
Niagara, the rush and tumult of those years seem deafening, 
and we are too apt to watch the stunning crash of waters 
without questioning whence they came. But there would 
be no such mighty cataract were it not for the innumerable 
lakes and rivers and tiny streams, fed by the springs and 
rains of years and of many a thousand square miles of 
upland and hills far remote from where we stand to watch 
their waters take their final plunge. Some outlet to the sea, 
they would, in time, have found in any case. 


One follows, therefore, the procession of events in 
Mr. Adams’s narrative through the whole cycle of a 
changing era. Here he has skilfully caught up all 
those traces of a society in flux: the growing com- 
placency in respect to material things on the part of 
the inhabitants of the shore-towns; the relinquishing 
of the old straight-laced morality for a habit of think- 
ing more circumspect and worldly ;.the pioneers—the 
unsuccessful, the adventurous, the free spirits—spill- 
ing over across the frontier; the tightening of the line 
of antagonism between class and class; the new radical 
thought and leadership under James Otis, Sam Adams, 
Joseph Warren, fostering a growing intransigency 
that left the merchants and the others of the well-to- 
do helpless as they viewed their familiar world slip- 
ping away from beneath them. There are motives 
at seeming cross-purposes, actions for a time irrational 
—and yet as the pattern works out one beholds 
the conflict in rather simple terms: on the one 
hand, there is the dissent on the part of the colonists 
against a misguided and stubborn imperial policy that 
ends in revolution; on the other, there is the growing 
antipathy at home between class and class that closes 
with civil war. The story is told with wisdom and 
lucidity. I can not forbear repeating—the pleasure 
has been so great in reading Mr. Adams’s work— 
that “Revolutionary New England” is a sign of 
America’s coming-of-age in another, and equally 
important, field. 

Louis Morton HACKER. 


AN ARTIST TURNED CYNIC. 
In the collection of letters’ from W. H. Hudson which 
Mr. Edward Garnett has just published, there is some- 
what less special interest than there usually is in the 
first letters given to the world after the death of a dis- 
tinguished writer. Hudson was of all modern English 
authors the most autobiographical, the most consum- 
mately skilful in revealing himself in his books, and there 
is less for the world to learn about his personality than 
there would be if he had been as objective as, say, Mr. 
Conrad. Partly for this reason, these letters can not be 
taken as a full-length picture of the man, to say nothing 
of the fact that they cover a period of but twenty years 
at the very end of his life, and that, addressed to but one 
correspondent, they naturally give expression to a lim- 
ited number of Hudson’s interests. We may suppose, for 
instance, that the large proportion in them of talk about 
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books can be laid partly at Mr. Gzrnett’s door, for on the . — 


basis of all the other evidence we should be inclined to 
think of Hudson—gratefully—as the least bookish of men. 


1“Letters from W. H. Hudson, roor-rg22.”’ Edited and with an 
iy dave es by Edward Garnett. ew York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. $7.00. 
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‘ Nevertheless, unjust as it would be to read more into 
these letters than there is in them, it will not be unjust 
to ask one pertinent question, and that is, what personal 
facts do they reveal about the old age of a man who was 
known as the foremost literary naturalist of his day? 
Surely it is not unjust to expect that the discipline of the 
literary life will prove, at the end, to have been more 
than a mere exercise in composition, that it will bear rich 
fruits of personal nobility, temperamental composure and 
poise, spiritual sweetness. If it fails to—and again and 
again it does fail—we are bound to reflect on the question 
why: and Hudson is a case in point. With the best will 
in the world to discount all that one may on the ground 
of ill health, the candid reader is forced to confess that 
the spirit which animates these letters is the spirit of a 
peevish, misanthropic, sometimes churlish cynic, as bit- 
terly at odds with the world about him as if he were 
the object of organized persecution instead of adulation 
and esteem. Modern life has much to answer for if it 
can do no better than cultivate, in a man so naturally 
pacific as Hudson, so brutal and irrational an attitude as 
he took towards the war: “You think it a ‘cursed war,’ 
I think it is a blessed war. And it was quite time we had 
one for our purification and our [undecipherable] from 
the degeneration and the rottenness which come of ever- 
lasting peace.’ Say what one will in extenuation, that is 
the note of spiritual corruption and morbidity, not of 
spiritual soundness and calm. It is a note that echoes 
throughout these letters, in Hudson’s querulous protests 
against his surroundings, against his admirers, against his 
literary contemporaries. 

One reads with a certain chagrin these harsh and 
grudging estimates of the men and women creating litera- 
ture about him: Blunt, Edward Thomas, Cunningham 
Grahame, Mr. C. M. Doughty—these are about the only 
writers who are spared his lash, and for none of these 
has he unstinted praise. For most of his other contempo- 
raries he has judgments that range from mild contempt 
to virulent abuse. “As you know,” he wrote on 11 March, 
1g1t, “I’m strongly reluctant to praise anything, good 
or not.’ From a man who was himself the object of 
so much generous praise, is this a magnanimous remark? 
Is it a pleasant contrast to his note on Mr. Shaw? “Did 
Shaw ever neglect an opportunity of blowing his own 
brass trumpet? All trumpets are brass, I know, but was 
there ever so brassy a one!” Self-assurance is perhaps 
a vice, but it is no more disagreeable than self-righteous- 
ness, and what other name can we give to this habitual 
disparagement of the claims of one’s fellow-artists? Fre- 
quently enough, of course, it is a disparagement of really 
mediocre writers: but is the author of “Ethan Frome,” 
for example, to be dismissed merely as a “doglike” fol- 
lower of “her master, Henry James,” or Miss Lowell as, 
“to use an Americanism, ‘small potatoes,” or Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence as “a small minor poet”? Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton, says Hudson, amuse him but irritate him too: 
“T am so free from the vice of cleverness myself 
that I am not very tolerant of it in others.” 

I emphasize all this, at the risk of being hoist with my 
own petard, because it seems to me to have a significance 
of a more general sort than its connexion with Hudson 
alone. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there is 
something fatal to the personality in this romantic cult 
of nature of which Hudson has been in our day one of 
the Levites. He speaks of himself in these letters as 
“one who looks on the wars of kites and crows as of 
more importance than our petty human affairs.” To many 
people this will seem an engaging confession; to the 
present reviewer it seems a confession of spiritual astig- 
matism, in the strictest sense decadent. One is tempted 
to regard it as a key to the personal tragedy to the last 
act of which these letters are the melancholy monument. 


How far had men to travel from a humane way of 
life before an artist like Hudson could write as he did 
in “Idle Days’! “To my mind there is nothing in life 
so delightful as that feeling of relief, of escape, and 
absolute freedom which one experiences in a vast soli- 
tude, where man has perhaps never been, and has, at 
any rate, left no trace of his existence.” Here is really 
the germ of the whole philosophy of romantic natural- 
ism—and one is not surprised to find it expressed explicitly 
in terms of escape! No one can deny that we have here 
a malady which has its roots in a social situation, but 
one may deny that such a philosophy is the equipment 
of a great imaginative writer. 

The quarrel is not really with Hudson himself (who 
seems sincerely to have “thought meanly’ of his own 
books) as much as with those critics who put his work 
on a high creative plane. On such a plane it is decidedly 
does not belong. This is by no means to say that it has 
not charm and power and a unique beauty: he would 
“write himself down an ass” who would say so. The 
question is a critical one of calling things by their right 
names, and one way of doing that is to insist that the 
phrase “great literature’ should be reserved for writing 
which deals with the clash of human forces on a human 
plane, and which uses motives that spring from something 
inside man’s nature, not outside of it. In too much of 
Hudson’s fiction the human figures are either dwarfed 
by their natural surroundings, or rendered puppetlike 
by their struggles with extra-human, frequently super- 
natural, forces. Like those Patagonians he tells about 
in “Idle Days,’ on the banks of the Rio Negro, who 
could not imagine human life conducted properly away 
from the banks of a river, Hudson himself can not 
seize human life imaginatively without this background 
of birds, trees, and flowers, or of malevolent demons. 
This is what, for many readers, gives a book like “Green 
Mansions” its insecure hold on the imagination, and 
makes “The Purple Land” seem like a glorified example 
of those books for boys which offer an uncertain fusion 
of instructive and entertaining elements. When Mr. Gar- 
nett (elsewhere) calls “El Ombu” “one of the tenderest 
and deepest and saddest stories of human life that our 
readers can name,” I for one do not know what he may 
mean; I do not concede that the misfortunes which come 
upon a series of dwellers in a house because of a great 
tree which casts a shadow over it, are as poignant or 
as affecting as those which might come from something 
intrinsically tragic in human life. Such tales as “Pelino 
Viera’s Confession” and “Marta Riquelme,” skilful as 
they are, have only that lesser kind of imaginative 
quality that belongs to fairy stories and “horror tales” ; 
and many readers will be unable to follow Mr. H. J. 
Massingham in his characterization of the latter as “in- 
tense in tragic significance.” 

If that phrase is (as I think it is) excessive as applied 
to Hudson’s work, it may be taken quite literally as 
applied to Hudson’s life. There is something infinitely 
tragic in this spectacle of a warm-hearted man turned 
cynic in his declining years, of an artist who might 
have given the world a comprehensive picture of human 
life, giving it only a partial and distorted picture. The 
heavy responsibility lies, as I have already suggested, 
rather on the shoulders of a corrupt society than on 
those of the artist; for only in such a society could a 
man like Hudson become a cheerless misanthrope. Mr. 
Massingham quotes a passage from the last chapter of 
“Tand’s End,” in which Hudson describes to us what is 
clearly his own land of heart’s desire, a land where there 
is no colour and no song, no joy and no sorrow, where 
the traveller will forget all earthly passion— 


.,.and when he remembers his fellow-men it will comfort him 
to think that his peace will never be broken by the sight of 
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human face or the sound of human speech, since never by any 
chance will any wanderer from the world discover him in 
that illimitable wilderness. 


I can not guess how those words may fall on other ears, 
but on mine they fall as the most sorrowful words uttered 
by a human voice in our unhappy age. 

NeEwrTon ARVIN. 


THE ONLY GEORGIAN. 

Mr. W. H. Davies" has probably a more assured place in 
the hierarchy of English literature than any other poet 
writing to-day. Mr. A. E. Housman, a far greater figure 
and a major if intensely restricted poet, no longer writes. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, one of England’s greatest novelists, 
has hardly yet won a niche, however insecure, in poetry; 
his verse is still a subject for controversy, and those who 
like it have continually to be making excuses for their 
taste. The Georgians are a fashion which is already a 
little démodé. Miss Edith Sitwell, a poetess of genius, 
has a style so finished and so singularly her own, and is 
at once so clear and to most people so incomprehensible, 
that it is unlikely that her place in English literature will 
be recognized until a few more decades have passed. But 
Mr. Davies’s position is already settled, and if it is not 
very high it is fairly secure. Posterity will not find any 
elements of greatness in his poetry which his own genera- 
ation has not discovered, nor will it diminish his im- 
portance, for he has the good fortune of not standing 
dangerously high in the estimation of his contemporaries. 
His limits were clearly defined in his first poems; he has 
remained with some appearance of contentment within 
them; and there is no convincing sign that in doing so 
he has missed a further greatness which, with more ad- 
venturousness, he might have attained. In a recent an- 
thology of short lyrics edited by himself he laments over 
the small interests of contemporary poets content to write 
about hedges, gardens, and the pleasures of the too-well- 
kept English country-side. He says truly that men—even 
poets—must needs have emotions towards other objects 
than these, and that it is absurd that one should spend 
one’s life in writing of them alone. All this is true; yet 
he himself has done little else; and he has been the 
inaugurator, innocent but none the less fatal, of the 
fashion in English verse which has been either named or 
nicknamed Georgian—I can not remember’ which. 
Nietzsche said that there was only one Christian, and 
that he died on the cross. Well, Mr. Davies is the one 
true and genuine Georgian; but the cross has not been 
reserved for him, but for the readers of the voluminous 
works of his imitators. 

It is still easy to remember with what a fresh delight 
his first poems were received. They brought us back 
from the preoccupations of modern life, from sociological 
fiction, decadent or cynical verse, to the permanent 
pleasures of that nature which nourishes us, just as we 
nourish the innumerable maladies of civilization. We re- 
discovered fields, birds, butterflies; and in Mr. Davies’s 
poetry these were always happy, perfect, almost comfort- 
able, with nothing behind them to raise troubling thoughts 
or to baffle us with a beauty which we could not entirely 
comprehend. There was nothing in this poetry to 
adumbrate 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


/ 
Everything was clear and self-evident as in a child's 
picture of a flowery meadow. This vision of nature, 
small, complete, naive, aroused delight in Mr. Davies, a 
delight which he was able to transmit to his readers: 
nevertheless, 


1“Collected Poems: 


W. H. Davies. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 


Second Series.” 
$2.00. 


A primrose by the rivers brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


He liked primroses; he liked trees, cattle and above all 
birds, but they never awakened in him the questioning, 
imaginative mood. He expressed, with a felicity which 
was marvellous, a simple man’s delight in simple things; 
which is as much as to say that he was a complete type 
of the minor poet. After he began to be known there 
came a line, extraordinarily long, of very simple men 
expressing delight in astonishingly simple things; but 
they never expressed .it so perfectly as he, for their 
emotion was not so genuine and: spontaneous. Still, 
Mr. Davies can hardly be held directly responsible for 


them, but rather the difficulty of life in our age which 


drives men to find an escape from it in its antithesis. 
As the note of modern life is its vastness, its un- 
manageability, so the note of Mr. Davies’s poetry is its 
smallness, its concern with miniature things in a miniature 
way. No wonder that his poetry, simple and without 
arriére pensée as it is, should have had such an enormous 
influence. Had he brought the vastness, the undecipher- 
able beauty of nature into it, everything would have been 
lost; his appeal to his age would not have been so direct, 
and he would not have had such a numerous following of 
imitators, for there are things which it is not easy to 
imitate. But, like all genuine poets, he could not have 
written otherwise than he did; and there are in his poetry 
only such indications of a greater style as serve to prove 
that he could not have excelled in it. The present volume 
provides the most perfect example of this, and, inci- 
dentally, the most beautiful four lines he ever wrote: 


While every bird enjoyed his song, 

Without one thought of harm or wrong— 

I turned my head and saw the wind, 
Not far from where I stood, 

Dragging the corn by her golden hair, 
Into a dark and lonely wood. 


That is fine poetry; but it is utterly unlike anything else 
he has written, and its greatness gives one the impression 
of having happened by chance and almost without his 
knowledge. He will not reproduce a miracle like that 
again, one feels, in ten years. 

So much for the reservations one must make in writing 
about Mr. Davies: his virtues are as genuine as his 
limitations. At its best his poetry has a vividness and 
a limpidity unrivalled in our time. In the art of writing 
verse as simple as prose, entirely without inversion, where 
each word is in the obviously right place and yet the 
rhythm is poetic, is inevitable, he could hardly be sur- 


passed. He is as natural and unforced as Mr. George 


Moore, and he writes in a medium infinitely more difficult 
than prose. Take the first poem in this volume, trivial 
in itself, but a perfect example of his naturalness, his 
conformity to the rule that minor poetry is words in their 
best order, just as great poetry is the best words in the 
best order: 


As butterflies are but winged flowers, 
Half sorry for their change, who fain, 

So still and long they lie on leaves, 
Would be thought flowers again— 


E’en so my thoughts, that should expand, 
And grow to higher themes above, 
Return like butterflies to lie 
On the old things I love. 


It is not a very great thing to say, but it could hardly be 
said better. 
interesting than that. There is no other poet of our time 
whose work contains more of the turns which old- 
fashioned critics used to call “felicities.” His fancy is 


And Mr, Davies is very often much more — 
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unforced and delightful. The girl, “puffing clouds of 
silver breath,” whose eyes 


Shone like a little pool on Christchurch Hill 
When it has stolen more than half the sky, 


has the charm both of nature and of fancy. Or take 
these lines from the short poem entitled “Easter”: 


A butterfly—from who knows where? 
Comes with a stagger through the air, 
And, lying down, doth ope and close 
His wings, as babies work their toes. 


One could go on quoting: 


A little wren that loves the grass 
Can be as proud as any lark 
That tumbles in a cloudless sky, 


but one would never stop if one got well under way. 
What distinguishes Mr. Davies from the other Georgians 
is genuine enjoyment, genuine gusto. He has never 
written a line of painstaking observation. Everything 
jumps into his verse as if it should be there, with the 
assurance of a bird hopping on to a twig. Sometimes he 
makes mistakes, but they are technical mistakes. He 
annoys us now and then, as in the absurd opening lines 
to “My Old Acquaintance”: 


Working her toothless gums till her sharp chin 
Could almost reach and touch her sharper nose, 


but the spontaneity of his fancy and his vision he has 
maintained, and these give him his genuine originality. 
He is one of those unique figures who might appear in 
any period, who are hardly at all influenced by schools 
or by the intellectual currents of the time; and our age 
is favoured in haying first seen his work. Not all that 
he has included in his “Collected Poems” will be re- 
membered in fifty years time, but a fair proportion of it 
will, if only for the pleasure it will continue to 
communicate. 
Epwin Murr. 


EARLY AMERICAN DRAMA. 


ProBABLY few unprejudiced observers would be disposed 
to admit the existence of distinguished and distinctive 
American plays at the end of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn in a 
“History of the American Drama from the Beginning to 
the Civil War’* undertakes to demonstrate that there 
were such plays. That he fails in his attempt does not 
injure the value of his history; and his failure is by no 
means due to a lack of painstaking labour. A careful 
reading of the volume simply confirms the view that, 
except as objects of antiquarian interest, the plays written 
by Americans before 1860 are imitative, unoriginal and 
of no permanent value. 

Beginning with an examination of early sporadic 
theatrical activities in the American colonies in the face 
of long-persistent Puritanic opposition and restriction, 
and proceeding with an account of the performances of 
the Hallams and other eighteenth-century companies, with 
their admirable repertoires of the best English plays, Mr. 
Quinn soon reaches “The Prince of Parthia,” “the only 
play of American origin that was actually performed on 
a native stage during this period, before the Revolution.” 
From the date of its production, in 1767, down to 1860 
(and in the case of dramatists like Boker and Boucicault 
down to their deaths), the writer’s intention seems to be 
to mention every play of native origin that reached the 
stage. Even the unacted drama is not completely ignored. 

1“A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the 


Pie War.” Arthur Hobson Quinn, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
4.00. ? 
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The result is a volume closely packed with dates and 
names, all apparently carefully verified, which will make 
this the standard authority on early American drama. 
It continues and corrects the earlier works of Seilhamer 
and Dunlap and supplements such histories of the Ameri- 
can theatre as Mr. Hornblow’s. 

The quantity of plays by Americans written and pro- 
duced in this period is greater than one would expect. 
In a list of American plays appended to the text over a 
thousand pieces are named, and some 750 of these are 
known to have been acted. Completeness in such a list 
is practically impossible, yet it is difficult to discover 
omissions, One such is Louise Medina’s “The Lion 
Lord; or the Forest Monarch,” written especially to intro- 
duce J. A. Van Amburgh’s troupe of trained animals, and 
produced at the old Bowery Theatre. Not allethe acted 
plays mentioned in the text are included; Sol Smith’s 
“Tailor in Distress,” in which Edwin Forrest acted a 
Negro character during his early days in Cincinnati, is 
omitted. On the whole, however, the work is carefully 
accurate and thorough in its statements of fact. 

The most interesting portions of the book, as one would 
expect, are those dealing with John Howard Payne, 
Robert Montgomery Bird and George H. Boker. Here 
the subject allows of more ample treatment than else- 
where, and some of the facts are the result of recent 
investigation. Nowhere, however, is the work what could 
be called readable. The nature and compactness of the 
material, and still more the method of the author, make 
the style encyclopedic. 

The greatest shortcoming of the book is its lack of 
sound criticism. The chief purpose of the writer is, it 
appears, not to analyse, but to present a narrative account 
of the subject. There is, nevertheless, no lack of judicial 
comment, and the judgments are those of one not deter- 
mined to examine impartially, but predisposed to leniency 
and with a natural enough tendency to praise what has 
been the object of so much diligent research. The virtues 
of some obscure writer’s blank verse, for instance, are so 
warmly set forth that the reader is inclined to exclaim, 
“Wherefore have these things been so long hid?” until a 
sample passage amazes him by its insipidity or its wooden 
inflexibility. The truth is that Professor Quinn’s critical 
statements must be discounted heavily. His not infrequent 
statement that a work could be performed successfully 
on the stage to-day means that it might interest a special 
audience, attracted by love of the antique or quaint, rather 
than of good drama. To such an audience “Yankee” 
Hill’s caricatures of certain types of American character, 
or a revival, if it were possible, of the exaggerated 
heroics of “Metamora” or “Spartacus” would prove fasci- 
nating. But the interest would be that of the special student 
or the antiquarian; the conventionality of plot and char- 
acter, the frankly theatrical bluster, would rightly prove 
intolerable to the general public. Professor Quinn does 
indeed tell us that “The Prince of Parthia” is “not to 
be judged by modern standards,” but he fails to tell us 
why not; and the implications of his statement that this 
venerable play was “reprinted three times during the 
years 1917-18,” are not properly those which he seems 
to intend. He quite correctly protests against “the criti- 
cal stupidity which followed foreign standards in expect- 
ing that [the American dramatist] should limit his themes 
to his own country, a standard never demanded of any 
other race”; but in indicating his own judgment of the 
plays discussed he insists usually on comparing them with 
the drama of England at the same period—that is, with 
English drama at the lowest level reached between 1580 
and the present. Boker and Payne judged in comparison 
with Sheridan Knowles of course suffer less than they 
would if judged in comparison with the best of their 
kind, or by absolute standards. 
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This important defect in the volume can be more easily 
avoided in the volume (announced as now in preparation) 
which will continue the history of American drama down 
to the present day. With material of superior quality 
in abundance it will be more easily possible to discriminate 
without appearing abusive. Although it does not succeed 
in showing that the oblivion that has overtaken the works 
named in it is unjust, the present volume must probably 
remain, except on the critical side, the authoritative 
handbook of early American drama. 

Raymonp A. PRESTON. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


NormMANn Douctas writes the sort of travel-book which makes 
one wonder why the earnest souls who write the other kind 
have the temerity to continue their labours. The curse of the 
handbook never for an instant throws its shadow upon his 
pages; what he records is an excursion of the senses stimu- 
lated by an excursion of the mind. “Together”’* is the narra- 
tive of a summer in an Alpine village; it is so filled with 
beauty and vivacity and incidental scraps of knowledge that 
it inoculates the reader with a kindred infection; one longs 
to go poking into picturesque corners of the earth, and is 
only deterred by the thought that one will miss half the 
enchantment that Mr. Douglas discovers. Or, even if one 
had the good fortune to find it, one would not be able to 
clothe it in such charming prose. No wonder Mr. Douglas 
loafs and invites his soul; it is such good company. 
1B: 


Proressor Purin’s autobiography’ is written with gusto. It 
tells how a Serb born in the little village of Idvor became 
the conscientiously hundred-per-cent American who served 
on the President’s National Research Council, and how an 
oxherd of the plains who first wondered about the phys- 
ical problems of light under the bare stars became the dis- 
tinguished professor of electro-mechanics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. As a study in the psychology of Americanization 
this book is a valuable document: it enables us to see the 
benign aspects of American life around which the foreigner’s 
impulse to “become American” crystallizes. When Professor 
Pupin returned to Idvor during his student-days, he explained 
Faraday and Maxwell to his mother as Western saints, and 
his own reading of these scientists as a sort of devotional 
exercise: does not this suggest how great was the gap 
between Central Europe and America, and how exhausting 
the metamorphosis must have been? The real wonder is 
that so much that is human and interesting remains in Pro- 
fessor Pupin’s narrative; but then—the successful newcomer 
often has the best of both worlds. I Ga fe 


Heretorore the literature dealing with the activities of the 
little theatres has been largely a record of isolated enterprises 
or else a theoretical consideration of the social and artistic 
function of such co-operative endeavour. The need for a 
practical manual, concise and free from rhapsody, has been 
urgent, and it has been admirably met in the well-organized 
volume of C. J. De Goveia, “The Community Playhouse.” * 
Of especial value are the chapters dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the audience, and the problems of stage- and scene- 
construction. The author devotes himself briefly to the 
general phases of the subject; his main concern is to provide 
practical information. He has produced a handbook of decided 
value. For the type of playhouse which Mr. De Goveia has 
in mind, a recently issued collection of “Ten Minute Plays” * 
is highly suggestive. This anthology is sufficiently diversified 
to meet all tastes, embracing Octave Mirbeau’s deft comedy, 
“Scruples,’ Strindberg’s sharp little tragedy, “The Stronger,” 
Schnitzler’s ironic “Living Hours,” and other pieces of softer 


1“Together.” Norman Douglas. New York: Robert M. McBride 


Co. $2.50. 


2“Tron Immigrant to Inventor.” Michael: Pupin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

2“The Community Playhouse.” C. J. De Goveia. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. $2.00, 

4“Ten Minute Plays.” Edited by Pierre Loving. New York: 


Brentano’s. $2.00. 


texture. One gathers that there is plenty of excellent material 
available for the community-theatre groups interested in one- 
act plays. Sag Bk 


“WHEN we get the Great Lakes to Ocean Waterway, this 
place will hum again, you bet,” remarked the man at my 
elbow. “And the waterway will come,” affirmed the man on 
the other side, “because like the abolition of slavery and the 
abolition of liquor, it is fundamentally right.” “Yes,” echoed 
the man behind me solemnly, “it will come.” In this frag- 
ment of dialogue, overheard on the deck of the steamship 
“Rotarian,” out of Duluth, Minnesota, and in many a booster’s 
monologue delivered to his nicely recording ear during his 
exploration of the Great Lakes country, Mr. Webb Waldron 
has caught the genuine accent of American industrial evan- 
gelism, nowhere more fervid than in Detroit, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and the smaller lake ports of the Middle 
West. With equal skill his wife, Marion Patton Waldron, 
represents in black and white the face and features of this 
unregenerate Erewhon-—its monstrous strength of steel and 
concrete, the chimerical shapes of its cranes, ships, mines, ore- 
docks, grain-elevators and skyscrapers. The fantastic qual- 
ities of this society and its engines are all the more astonish- 
ing because neither pictures nor text force the note. Surely 
this country that is so straightforwardly presented to the 
reader of “We Explore the Great Lakes”* must be the fan- 
tasia of some mad technician of the ‘nineties, not a mapped 
region of the upper Middle West of the United States. There 
are chapters much more impressive than the most effective 
reporting. The tour of Milwaukee with the booster, for in- 
stance, and the visit to the House of David are representa- 
tions of two extremes of American aspiration that make one 
wish Mr. Waldron could have taken time to digest his ex- 
perience and transform it into a picaresque novel. The book 
contains more than enough raw material to produce an 
American “Dead Souls.” Ba D.Bi 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


THERE are certain authors—writers’ writers is perhaps 
the name for them—whose reputation, considerable as it 
may be, seems always to remain subterranean. Their work 
is praised, superlatively praised, by the most discrimi- 
nating readers; yet the public hears of them only to for- 
get them—hears and forgets again. Mr. Francis 
Grierson is a writer of this kind, and who has won more 
golden opinions than he? Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, if I 
remember rightly, once gave him credit for initiating a 
movement in modern literature. That is a large claim, 
though it seemed less large in the days of Maeterlinck’s 
glory. Maeterlinck had discovered in the author of 
“Modern Mysticism” the “most fraternal soul” he had ever 
met, and there were those who saw in these two writers 
the leaders of an idealistic revolt against realism and 
positivism. Mr. Grierson is not a leader, still less an 
intellectual revolutionist; but he is one of the happiest 
of recent essayists. His romantic legend alone—it is 
woven into his work—should have given him a fixed 
place in the general mind. 


His writings are largely autobiographical. In “The Valley 
of Shadows,” his one continuous book, he describes his 
childhood on the Mississippi in the decade before the 
Civil War. Nothing else he has written has quite the 
substance of this book, the sharp character or the warm 
poetry. It pictures him as a sort of Tom Sawyer, in 
“the woods of enchantment, by the borders of the Father 
of Waters,” drinking in the multitudinous sights and 
sounds of the river and prairie. He possessed, as he says, 
a “half blind, half clairvoyant enthusiasm for all the 
romantic mysteries of the world,’ and it was with this 
he went to Paris in 1868 as a pianist, not to emerge as 
a writer for twenty years. In his “Parisian Portraits” he 
has sketched a number of the persons he met at that time, 


1“We Explore the Great Lakes.” Webb Waldron, New York: The 
Century Co. $3.50. 
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figures of the Second Empire; and there, partly by writing 


in French, he acquired the delicate, precise, lucid style 
that was to distinguish all his essays. He had met Lincoln 
and heard the last of the Lincoln-Douglas debates and he 
had been a page to General Fremont; and now he had 
become a friend of Dumas and Mallarmé. He wandered 
through Europe for two decades, “every month of which 
was replete with some form of hard work, rude experi- 
ence, mingled success and failure, and trials of every 
description”; and then, in 1889, he began to write. He 
published six volumes of essays of which the keynote 
was at first a reaction against “Zolaism.” Since the be- 
ginning of the war I believe he has ceased to write. 


His manner is aphoristic and often suggests Emerson. 
“I was always attracted,” he says, “to short essays, to 
letters, aphorisms and maxims. In my opinion it is 
impossible for an essay to be too short.” He seldom 
develops his thought; he announces it, without amplifica- 
tion or apology. This method is only tolerable in writers 
whose intuitions are just and clear and who have the gift 
of the phrase. Mr. Grierson is well-endowed in this re- 
spect and we feel behind most of his generalization a 
wide experience both of the outer and of the inner world. 
Of Emerson he says: 


Unitarianism is sophisticated Puritanism. The Puritans 
lived above the body, the Unitarians live above the head. 
Emerson shows his limitations not by what he said, but by 
what he left unsaid. His essays are like a plot of 
ground sown with lilies and other white flowers, without per- 
fume, He requires to be studied and accepted on a 
plane which is several degrees above the human or universal 
plane. The great thinker was not well acquainted with the 
world and the people in it. 


For this reason he prefers the meditations of the Abbé 
Joseph Roux, whose wisdom springs from a large-hearted 
charity that is “acquainted with the vanities and follies 
of the world.” He himself writes with equal felicity on 
“Theatrical Audiences” and “The Spirit of the Music 
Hall” and on “Hebraic Inspiration” and “Practical Pes- 
simism.” His themes are now mundane, now transcen- 
dental; his treatment partakes of both, while becoming 
neither. He succeeds in distilling some essence of thought 
from the most prosaic subjects, and an indefinable poetry 
bathes his portraits and impressions. 


I CAN quote only two or three of these, but consider this: 


An air of languor and heaviness is often a paradoxical sign 
of the highest talent. While the mind is absent in a land of 
poetic creations the face wears an expression of inanity. The 
spirit seems, for the moment, to wander in regions where the 
emotions offer the strongest attraction—it trembles in doubt 
with Pascal, swoons in pity with Dante, triumphs with the 
heroes of Shakespeare, while the features remain immovable 
throughout all. The portrait of Beethoven has the abstrac- 
tion of one possessed; Buffon looks heavy, sleepy; Pascal 
fatigued and feeble. These are some of the characteristics that 
distinguish genius from mere wit, talent and scholarship. 

Out of ten really great men and women we find nine 
wearing an expression of habitual reserve, abstraction and 


melancholy. 
Or this on style: 


Effective wisdom begins with style. For style is the rhythmic 
sense applied to literature. With this sense idea and form are 
engendered in the mind as one. It means harmony of thought 
and movement. A perfect idea is conceived in the mind as a 
force which perpetuates itself in other minds by vibrating 
waves of rhythmic motion, The immortal part of literature 


resides in this harmony. As a dance without harmonious 
movement has no charm, so an idea without style has no force. 


Or, finally, this on Isaiah and Solomon: 


It is difficult to say what one admires most in the wise say- 
ings of the Hebrews. We lean, now to the beauty of the sym- 
bols and the arrangement of words, now to the knowledge of 
the human heart, the precision, the simplicity, the scientific 
certainty of the thought. The pestle and the mortar are both 
concrete; and between them illusion is precipitated from 
reality. Isaiah and Solomon strip the human frame of illusions 
as a gust strips a tree of its rotten fruit. Between the wis- 
dom of ‘Proverbs’ and the inexorable scrutiny of ‘Ecclesi- 
astes’ there is nothing left. Beside the residue of Solomon’s 
smelting-pot, Attic understanding seems like dross, and Buddh- 
ism like smoke and vapour. All other literature goes above, 
around, or beneath the actual, dallies with theories, soars on 
chimerical wings, or enters dreamland by the portal of vain 
desires and vanished hopes. We hear the beating of the 
wings of the world against the gates of Destiny. But the 
Preacher of Jerusalem makes straight for the things that are. 
One by one he divests himself of the garments of illusion. 
In his wisdom and folly he becomes the prototype of the 
human race. His words are a paradox of terror and con- 
solation. 


Bur “The Valley of Shadows” is, I think, the best of Mr. 
Grierson’s books, and it deserves a place beside Mark 
Twain’s recollections of the same time and scene. The 
valley of shadows is the valley of the Mississippi in the 
days when the war was breaking, and no one has caught 
better than Grierson the poetry of its wild life, the pic- 
turesqueness of its manners, the speech of the pioneers, 
so full of pith and salty figures, and the vague sense of 
impending disaster that weighed upon men and things. 
The fugitive slaves escaping in the night, the turbulent 
camp-meetings, the hysterical prophecies of the preachers 
and the politicians, the signs and portents, and then the 
rumours of the Lincoln-Douglas debates and the final 
jump from cause to effect—these make up the story, if 
story it can be called, these and the half-dozen memorable 
characters, evidently drawn from life, who pass in and out 
of the book. Lincoln himself appears towards the end. 
The date is 15 October, 1858; the occasion the last of the 
debates : 


[He] rose from his seat, stretched his long, bony 
limbs upward as if to get them into working order, and stood 
like some solitary pine on a lonely summit, very tall, very 
dark, very gaunt, and very rugged, his swarthy features 
stamped with a sad serenity, and the instant he began to 
speak the ungainly mouth lost its heaviness, the half listless 
eye attained a wondrous power, and the people stood be- 
wildered and breathless under the natural magic of the strang- 
est, most original personality known to the English-speaking 
world since Robert Burns. There were other very tall and 
dark men in the heterogeneous assembly, but not one who re- 
sembled the speaker. Every movement of his long, muscular 
frame denoted inflexible earnestness, and a something issued 
forth, elemental and mystical, that told what the man had been, 
what he was, and what he would do in the future. There 
were moments when he seemed all legs and feet, and again 
he appeared all head and neck; yet every look of the deep-set 
eyes, every movement of the prominent jaw, every wave of 
the hard-gripping hand, produced an impression, and before 
he had spoken twenty minutes the conviction took possession 
of thousands that here was the prophetic man of the present 
and the political saviour of the future. 


To have been in a position to write with equal understand- 
ing and at first hand of Lincoln and Stéphane Mallarmé 
is remarkable enough. These contrasts appear again and 
again in Mr. Grierson’s writings and add a charm to their 
fundamental distinction. 
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